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Vi:ky different, however, were the sensa- 
tions that assailed the graver and more think- 
ing mind of the Karl, from those which ac- 
tuated his brother, and the load seemed only 
taken from off the spirits of the Master, to 
he laid upon his own. For although, in the 
letter he had received from the King on his 
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arrival at Falkland, lie could jtooi precisely 
shape to himself' any definite wise of alarm., 
yet lie felt a degree of agitatum, when his 
thoughts recurred to it, that seemed a presen- 
timent of evil, which in reality was } ct to be 
singularly fulfilled. This unaccountable im- 
pression on his nervous system, gave rise to a 
rcstlessmss, which iYc.juently prompted him 
to walk fortli by himself, that’ his m usings 
might be undisturbed. It was in a mood of 
oppressive sadm-ss, that the Karl strolled 
forth one evening toward t he V rlMnch; tin 
town haring two plains, one < the north, 
and another on the south, called inches, (01 
islands.) from their being partly surrounded 
by water. 

The sun was hidden, but the sultriness of 
the evening was not relieved by this circum- 
stance ; for there was a sulphureous smell 
in the air, and a red and lurid tint in the 
low hanging clouds, that gave promise of a 
coming storm. 

The Earl looked around him, and obser- 
ved that all living creatures within his sight 
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appeared impressed with this expectation. — 
Tin.' women, on the beautiful level green he 
wa.- approaching, were busily employed in 
running from one quarter to another, gather- 
ing r.p the snow-white clothes, which they 
had been drying on its flowcrv turf ; while the 
-,in ,p and cattle in the adjacent fields were 
seeking shelter from the hedges and trees, 
and standing in groups on the leeward side 
of «.very little knoll or bush. The sea-fowl 
v . c t '\ v Js. if way to their native rocks 
: . v. c e ■ l. -r. 1 ring, as they flew, the 
vlrie - .iv :e.'- : cardan t cries; and the 

ud.c ncuig /.a >.■■■ the brim, the river, on 
whose brink (*owno was walking, began first 
to h>e agitated, and then to toss its waves 
with a turbulent and troubled motion, while 
large drops of rain descended to meet its 
upturned broken waters. The Karl was 
about to take shelter from the storm in a 
deserted shieling, occasionally used by the 
salmon fishers, when he discerned, amid 
the louring obscurity, that a small boat had 
left the opposite side of the Tay, and was 
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struggling through the river toward him ; 
anxiety to see it reach the shore in safe- 
ty kept him, in spite of the violence of the 
rain, rooted to the spot. The billows now 
l olled like those of the ocean, but still the 
sturdy strokes of the rower impelled the boat 
nearer and nearer, until, in a few minutes, 
it reached the shore where he stood, and he 
observed that it contained, besides the boat- 
man, two women, who, from their gowns of 
Dundee grey serge, and their party-colour- 
ed worsted plaids, drawn over their heads, 
appeared to be peasants. They sat in the 
stern, each with a small light basket on her 
arm, covered with green leaves, and secured 
with twigs, in the way that gardeners pack 
fruit. 

The tide, as we have said before, was up, 
and the depth of the water at the edge of 
the bank considerable. The boatman stood 
up, and flinging a rope on shore, called loud- 
ly to the Earl to catch and hold it ; Gow- 
rie immediately seized the rope, and exert- 
ing his powerful strength, kept the boat 
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near enough to the edge for the man to 
leap ashore. But at this moment, a thun- 
der cloud burst just above them, and they 
were enveloped in a sheet of fire, which 
completely stunned them for a second. But 
during that second, the women had started 
both to the same side of the little bark, and 
overset it ; and when Gowric recovered his 
sight, which the glare of the lightning had 
dazzled, he saw' that one of them was cling- 
ing to its side, and that the other, kept up 
by her clothes, was still floating at a few 
yards distance. They were his fellow crea- 
tures, and helpless women, thus exposed to 
instant death, and with the rapidity of the 
lightning which had caused the accident, 
the Karl leaped into the river, and notwith- 
standing the encumbrance of his dress, swam 
toward her who was farthest off, and drag- 
ing her by the garments to the side, deliver- 
ed her to the boatman, who was calling loud- 
ly to the other woman to hold on a little 
longer, while he seated the one he had re- 
ceived upon the grass, where the exertions 
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of the Earl speedily placed the other by 
her side; not, however, in a sitting posture 
like her companion, for animation was en- 
tirely suspended. The Earl knew not what 
to do. — They were at a considerable distance 
from any house, and the rain still continued 
to pour down in torrents. He bethought 
himself of the shieling, in which it had been 
his intention to shelter himself ; and taking 
the lifeless girl (for such she appeared.) in 
his arms, he desired the boatman to follow 
with the other, and carried her to the hut. 
Placing her on the ground, he sat down 
himself, and raising her head, laid it on his 
knee, while lie disencumbered it of the plaid, 
that being fastened under the chin had slip- 
ped forward and covered her face, and which 
having thrown back, he shed the long dark 
tresses of hair from her pale countenance. 
But who shall describe the tumult of mingled 
sensations which overwhelmed him, when lie 
beheld in the peasant girl his beloved Agnes, 
— her whom he had believed separated from 
him by the wide ocean, and mourned as lost 
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io him forever ! He could scarcely believe 
himself awake ; and in the bewilderment of 
the moment, bent his eyes upon her face 
again and again, fearing it was not in very 
deed herself, but some one nearly resembling 
her, for whom his disordered brain was mista- 
king her. But when Alice presently crawl- 
ed to the hut, and began to bewail her mis- 
tress, he seemed to awake as from a trance, 
to view the sad reality before him ; for he 
began to dread that she would never more 
recover from the long and deep swoon into 
which weakness and terror had thrown her. 
Alice opened the gown of Lady Agnes at 
the collar, and rubbed her hands and arms, 
which lay extended by her sides in utter 
lifelessness, while the Earl wrung the water 
from her hair. At length they perceived 
her bosom begin to heave with returning 
breath, and though slowly recovering, her 
fair and perfect features were slightly tin- 
ged with the hues of life. Alice no sooner 
saw that her lady was recovering, than she 
cried out,-— “ Do not leave her, my lord, 
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and I will quickly return with assistance f 7 
and darting from the hut without waiting 
for an answer, seemingly no way impeded 
by her heavy and dripping garments, she 
ilew toward the town. Agnes was not yet 
sensible, and her respiration was for some 
time a continuation of long-drawn sighs. 
The Karl raised her head from his knee, 
and placed it on his bosom, with all the ten- 
derness of a parent who watches over a sick 
child ; and impelled by an irresistible im- 
pulse, he imprinted a long and fervent kiss 
upon her forehead. In defiance of all the 
perplexing circumstances that surrounded 
him, his heart had never experienced such 
joy : nay, he seemed almost to regret the 
return of that strength that removed her 
from his arms, and at length restored her to 
a full consciousness of her situation. But 
during the struggle of uncertain existence, 
words too unequivocal, and an unrepressed 
transport that diffused itself over her lan- 
guid features, had answered to his passion- 
ate avowal, that he lived alone for her, and 
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betrayed beyond rceal the secret she had 
hitherto so cautiously guarded. — They now 
irrevocably pledged their faith to each other 
— and their state, for ten short minutes, re- 
sembled that of disembodied spirits united 
in paradise ; for no thought of worldly care 
entered into hearts filled with the bliss of 
reciprocal love. — But this could not last ; 
and the very questions it was so natural for 
Gowric to ask in explanation of her sudden 
appearance, and her answers thereto, served 
in some measure to dispel the illusion, and 
bring her back to reason. It caused to min- 
gle also witli the Karl’s tender and happy 
sensations, — uncontrolled indignation at the 
base conduct of Rath say, and the unworthy 
advantage the King had taken of his royal 
authority. These thoughts were, however, 
put to flight for a short time by the return of 
Alice, accompanied by her step-mother, a 
decent matronly woman, who brought with 
her a change of clothes for Lady Agnes, and 
a cordial, of which she made her swallow a 
small quantity. The Earl had learned from 

A. 2 
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Agnes, that it was at the dwelling of this 
woman she had taken up her abode; and 
he quitted her to allow the change of her 
wet clothes, while lie returned to his own 
house for the same purpose. And taking 
leave of him for a time, it may not be 
amiss to relate here what had passed at 
Craigmillar, after the visit of the Jesuit. 

The day so wished for by Lady Agnes 
and her handmaiden drew to a close, du- 
ring which, Alice had again and again prac- 
tised the part ^assigned her, and reiterated 
her assurances of success. At length, when 
the dusky light was scarce sufficient to admit 
of distinguishing objects, Alice blew loudly 
and shrilly on the silver call, which sum- 
mons was instantly answered by the appear- 
ance of their customary attendant ; who had 
no sooner entered, than she set up a sound 
of wailing and lamentation. 

“ Do but come with me to the inner 
apartment,” she said, addressing the man, 
and thrusting the lamp into his hand, while 
she dragged him toward her lady’s room, 
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which, supposing her dead, or that some ac- 
cident had happened to her, he entered pre- 
cipitately without question ; but he had no 
sooner done so, than, in the twinkling of an 
eye, she closed the door on him, and drove 
the large wooden bolt into its staple. Then 
running to the largest of the trunks, which, 
as before related, were placed in the out- 
ward room, she, in a tone of almost unin- 
telligible and hysterical joy, besecched her 
mistress to rise quickly from her hiding 
place, and accompany her down stairs. Nor 
was there occasion to repeat her request ; 
for the furious strokes at the door, which 
threatened every moment to beat it from its 
hinges, and the deep oaths of the man they 
bad thus deceived, sounded too terrific to be 
heard with composure ; and after taking the 
precaution of locking the outward door, 
Lady Agnes and Alice flew down the 
stairs of the Keep, and seeing no one in the 
adjoining court, which was perfectly still 
and silent, they rapidly crossed it to the 
same small door in the wall, by which they 
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had formerly entered, and which they had 
scarce passed, when they recognized the voice, 
and, through the gloom of the evening, the 
tall figure of the same person who at first 
led them to the Castle. Lady Agnes, ap- 
palled with the dread of some farther plot 
against her liberty, drew hack, and hastily 
seized Alice by the arm. The man per- 
ceiving this retrograde motion, and compre- 
hending its meaning, advanced toward them. 

“ Fear nothing, lady,” he said, “ I per- 
ceive you know me to be the person who ac- 
companied you hither, but I then acted under 
the same delusion with yourself. I now have 
my instructions direct from the lips of your 
sure friend at llolyrood, and you arc conse- 
quently safe under my guidance. Come on, 
then, in God’s name, and do not let us 
lose this favourable hour to make good our 
retreat before the moon rises.” — Thus en- 
couraged and admonished, those whom he 
addressed gave him no farther occasion to 
complain of the tardiness of their move- 
ments, for the joy of her escape lent strength 
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and speed to the limbs of Agnes ; and lean- 
ing on the arm of Alice, she had reached 
the outward gate of the Hostel at Loretto, 
before the moon emergedfrom her ocean bed. 

Laurence (for it was he) stopped here. 
” Lady,” said he to Agnes, “ I must crave 
your pardon for desiring you to remain in 
this place till I have first entered the house, 
from which I shall return instantly to con- 
duct you in.” 

Our Lady of Loretto, who had never 
been favoured with a visit from her hopeful 
son since his return to Scotland, save when 
he made some rapacious demand upon her 
purse, now no sooner set her eyes upon him, 
than she exclaimed, vehemently, “ What ! 
are ye there again ? I thought ye would 
hae waited till our removal, and contented 
ye wi’ the possession of the hostel, without 
making mair demands upon its scanty pro- 
fits ; but I tell ye it is vain ; not another 
coin can ” 

“ Nay, mother,” returned Laurence, very 
unceremoniously clapping his hand upon 
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her mouth to prevent further remonstrance, 
“ understand me ; I come now rather to 
put money into thy pocket, than to take it 
out ; for here are two forlorn damsels at 
the door of this thy domicil, who will make 
thee handsome acquittal, if thou wilt assign 
them for this night the little matted cham- 
ber on the left of the ingle, and wait upon 
them thyself, without exposing them to the 
view of t.:y domestics.” 

“ What !” returned his mother, while 
her eyes flashed indignation, “ hae ye uae 
other place to harbour sic as I’ll warrant me 
these be, but ye maun disgrace the house 
o’ your ain mother ? Out upon them ! for 
if they dare to enter here, I will presently 
have them expelled the house. Ay, I will 
wait upon them with a murrain ! begone, 
therefore, directly, and come not here again 
until ye have a better errand.” 

“ Well, then,” replied Laurence, “ you 
will lose your share of the profit which 
would accrue from their finding shelter here, 
for you are altogether mistaken in them ; 
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they are friends of Master Austin, who, 
dor some private reason of their own, desire 
to remain here in quiet till the evening of 
to-morrow ; and for whose accommodation, 
he promises liberally to satisfy you.” 

“ If that, in sooth, be the case, let them 
come in,” said our landlady, greatly molli- 
fied by the mention of profit, which she 
never allowed to slip through her fingers, 
when she could attain it in an licnest way. 
— “ Let them come in,” she continued, “ and 
I will make them welcome.” And she in- 
stantly repaired herself to the gate, and 
ushered Lady Agnes and her maid into 
the small apartment, mentioned particular- 
ly by Laurence ; because in it there was 
a concealed door that led into an under- 
ground part of the old building, which had 
been left open in case of its ever being con- 
verted into cellars ; which, however, never 
having happened, the circumstance of its 
existence was known to few. Laurence had 
instructed Lady Agnes on her way where 
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to find this door, in case of her being traced 
to the hostel. 

Our landlady, after conducting them to 
this chamber, speedily made her rc-appcar- 
ancc with such refreshments as their walk, 
and the comparative lightnessof theirhearts 
rendered very acceptable. 

“ Ye look unco wearied, puir young 
thing,” said our hostess, addressing Lady 
Agnes, “ and the best thing for that is a 
gude saft bed, and a wee soup o’ sack pos- 
set. — There’s the bed,” said she, pointing 
to one which appeared perfectly neat and 
comfortable, “ and ye shall get the posset 
as soon as I hac prepared it,” she conti- 
nued, giving way to her natural good hu- 
mour, on perceiving the artless expression of 
Lady Agnes's countenance, and the decent 
appearance of Alice. The former thanked 
her for her civilities, but declined giving 
her the trouble of preparing the posset ; at 
the same time assuring her, rest and quiet 
was all she required. 
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And quietness ye will be sure o’,’' re- 
plied our hostess ; “ for my gudeman, be- 
ing a minister o’ the blessed evangel, al- 
lows of nae brangling here ; and, in sooth, 
when we gie up the hostel, we are like to 
be sair missed on that account, for his re- 
verence aye gars peace be observed in this 
house.” 

Are you about to leave this inn then ?” 
said Lady Agnes, merely that she might 
answer something to her loquacious land- 
lady. 

“ Yes,” she replied, assuming a look of 
gratified pride as she spoke — “ our gude 
King, whac is pleased to think very muckle 
o’ his reverence, has been pleased to ap- 
point him to the Kirk o’ Cauldbraes, a’ the 
way in Angus-shire, and we are to flit there 
some weeks after this ; and mair fitting it 
will be, I trow, for his reverence to live in 
his ain manse than in an hostel ; yet I’m 
fearing,” she continued, “ it winna be sac 
profitable a concern as this, though this is 
no what it has been neither within thac 
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few months past, for a reason it serves nuo 
thing to mention ; and it will, nae doubt, 
be a liantle easier life, forby the credit o’ it, 
and sae I maun jeest reconcile myscl to it. 
—But,” she continued, “ I see ye are sair 
wearying for your bed, and sae gude rest 
and gude night and she left them. 

“ Draw the bolt in the door, good Alice,” 
said Lady Agnes, “ while we examine the 
outlet the young man informed us of; for. 
though ray apprehensions of being traced 
are not great, I shall sleep the sounder for 
knowing that concealment is in our power.” 

They accordingly soon discovered the 
door to which they were directed ; but 
though this place of retreat kept their minds 
easy during that night and the following 
day, they fortunately had no occasion to 
avail themselves of it, for they passed quiet- 
ly away ; and on the next evening Lau- 
rence arrived. But he was so unlike him- 
self, that his mother did not at first recog- 
nize him. He had exchanged the gay 
clothing of the Earl’s servitor for a pea- 
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sant's suit of Dundee grey ; and his broad 
brimmed beaver, and black feather, for a 
huge blue bonnet, and appeared now as a 
peasant of the better class. He carried a 
bundle in his hand, which privately deli- 
vering to his mother, he informed her that 
it contained a suit of rustic clothing for 
each of the young women, who had accom- 
panied him on the previous night, in which 
he desired her to say he requested they 
would array themselves as expeditiously as 
they could, that they might be ready to 
depart with him. 

“ I dinna ken,” said his mother in reply, 
after lie had again enjoined secrecy with 
regard to her guests, — “ I dinna ken what 
a’ this hidlings is about ; but I ken if it 
were na for honest douce Maistcr Austin, I 
wad hac naetliiug to do wi’ it.” 

She however carried the bundle to Lady 
Agnes, and delivered her son’s message. 
The request it conveyed was quickly com- 
plied with; and after bestowing some re- 
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muneration on our hostess, and enjoining 
secrecy as to what had passed. Lady Agnes 
soon found herself seated with Alice in the 
boat of Nicol Par tan, the bow being occu- 
pied by Laurence ; and was, after a short 
time, landed on the shore of Fife, at a 
spot less frequented by passengers than the 
common landing places ; whence, travelling 
sometimes on foot, and sometimes on horse- 
back, they at length, on the third day, readi- 
ed St Johnstoun, where it had been settled 
by the Jesuit, that Lady Agnes was to 
take up her abode in the house of the step- 
mother of Alice, where she was most re- 
spectfully, as well as kindly and hospitably 
received ; passing among the neighbours of 
Dame Norton as a distant relation of Alice, 
who, being in delicate health, had come 
thither for a change of air. 

The repose which Lady Agnes enjoyed 
in this neat and comfortable cottage, would 
have been complete, but for the suspense 
she suffered with regard to what might be 
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the determination of her uncle on his arri- 
val, respecting her future prospects, and the 
dread she experienced lest Ratlisay should 
by any means discover the place of her re- 
treat. This last fear operated so forcibly 
on her for a short time after her arrival at 
St Johnstoun, as to keep her a prisoner 
within doors. She was, however, soon pre- 
vailed on, by the entreaties of Alice and 
her step-mother, to indulge herself in short 
walks, which, from perceiving that her 
changed attire prevented her from being an 
object of curiosity, she was emboldened gra- 
dually to extend to the beautiful environs 
of the town. For so completely were both 
mistress and maid metamorphosed by their 
coarse woollen dress, and their faces con- 
cealed by their tartan screens, that they at 
length feared no discovery. 

In these strolls, Agnes had several times 
seen Gowrie, and her steps were* frequently 
directed to the South Inch, in the neigh- 
bourhood of his residence ; for the senti- 
ment which possessed the heart of the for- 
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lorn Agnes, occupied it, in defiance of rea- 
son, to the exclusion of every other, save 
devotion, with which it mingled. Nor could 
Alice be insensible to the different expres- 
sion of her countenance when she chanced 
to see him, even at a distance, and when 
her tardy feet were forced to retread tin- 
horn c ward path without having caught a 
glimpse of him. The present residence of 
Lady Agnes, though soothing to her feel- 
ings, was, however, highly dangerous to her 
resolves r for the praises of the Earl, winch 
daily sounded in her ears, and the occasion- 
al sight of him, joined with a secret con- 
viction that the shade of sadness which she 
observed to overcast his brow, was occasion- 
ed by sorrow for her absence, served to fill 
her mind with gratified feelings, to make 
her shrink from too severe a scrutiny of her 
sentiments, and even shudder at the idea of 
being removed from a place where she was 
surrounded by these perilous indulgences, 
and to prepare her mind in some measure 
for that discovery of her sentiments which 
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took place in the shieling on her return 
from a garden, which lay on the opposite 
side of the Tay, where she had purchased 
two small baskets of fruit, one of which, to 
suit her appearance, was carried by her, 
when first seen in the boat by Gowrie 
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CHAPTER II 


—All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk, and horse, and hunting spear , 
Hounds are in their couples yelling. 

Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling. 

■NOT I 


As the time approached which the Je- 
suit anticipated would enable him to ac- 
complish the principal object of his mission 
to Scotland, he became daily more anxious 
for its completion. All things appeared to 
favour his cruel and crafty design ; and he 
was half tempted to think that the circum- 
stance of the King’s having so opportunely 
discovered the locket, had been directed by 
some over-ruling power to facilitate the exe- 
cution of his intentions. Nor did he pause 
to consider, that, if such agency were in- 
20 
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deed employed, it could only be by the Prince 
of Darkness. And indeed it may be doubt- 
ed if the certainty of this, and of his own 
everlasting perdition, would have had power 
sufficient to prevent him from following the 
path he had marked out for himself, with 
firm and undaunted steps ; so completely 
scared and hardened was his perverted mind 
against all tljat could throw any obstacle 
in the way of his grasping ambition. 

Numberless were the schemes that had 
suggested themselves to the Jesuit, since 
liis arrival in Scotland, for the destruction 
of Cowrie. lie had constantly, however, 
rejected all which did not involve the fame 
as well as the life of that nobleman, fore- 
seeing, as our readers already know, that 
his death, by the hand of an assassin, would 
not answer the purpose intended, of reflect- 
ing dishonour on the Presbyterians, whom 
he so strenuously supported. No sooner, 
then, did he hear of the King’s being out- 
voted at Montrose, and the part which 

VOI.. III. B 
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Cowrie had taken there, than lie began to 
form hopes that liis Majesty would shortly 
be glad to embrace any opportunity of rid- 
ding himself of one who was likely to prove 
so troublesome in thwarting his plans of 
church government. In this belief he had 
been confirmed, since Katlisay, linding him 
so expert at intrigue, and so useful to him- 
self iu the affair of Cady Agues., had treat- 
ed him with confidence, and repeated U> 
him the- King's sentiments ^ith respect to 
tlie Karl. It had, therefore, been his con- 
stant study to contrh** means by which tin 
displeasure of James might bo augmente d : 
and the discovery of the locket coming so op- 
portunely, had given him, as liar been seen, 
an advantage of introducing himself to a 
share of notice and fat our, wind he cont i- 
nued to turn to the best account by eon 
stun tlv prompting Jlathsay to work upon 
the mind of liis Majesty, by such surmi** 1 * 
and dark inuendoes, as were at any time 
sufficient to poison it, and make him abet 
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the moi't sanguinary deeds, although far 
from being by nature of a cruel disposition. 
Tor this purpose, Rath say had not failed 
represent to the King* that the populari- 
ty of the Karl, and the state he took upon 
him, were sapp.ng the vor\ ibutvi.it ion of 
!iis rights and paving, h- 1 1 * probe inbl \ . 
tile way lor a treasonable usurpation o; his 
;hrore.- which,. inning dawns and his issue, 
via K..:*I of l lov.r'k had serve pretension* 
Ut iihvrit by ihiivile descent, Thwe icpiv- 
'•entat m vhnh Hemal joined, whoM* 
former io'.s m the Lady ‘Recurs was now 
inniedtoifu nv.st deadly hate <;i herself and. 
tier family, added md to fire in t iv bn I 
of James, already burning with rage again si 
the Mastw* *»f IJuthven, and disposed him to 
agree to any plan which might sccun in* 
death, ai d involve Cowrie in such disgrace 
as would put him also within his powei. 

Such a scheme being, therefore, suggest- 
ed by the. Jesuit to Hatlisay, he, in concert 
with Herbal, unfolded it to the King. l>ut 
as all the information at present necessary 
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the most sanguinary deeds, although far 
from being by nature of a cruel disposition. 
For tiiis purpose, Ttatlisay had not failed 
to re present to the King, that the populari- 
ty of the Karl, and the state he took upon 
him, v ere sapping the very foundation of 
his rights and paving, in a!! probability, 
the way for a treasonable usurpation, of his 
throne.* which, failing James and his issue, 
the ’Karl of Gowrio had some pretension* 
to inherit by female descent. These repre- 
sentations, m which Herbal joined, whose 
former hu e of the Lady Beatrix was now 
! umed to the most deadly hate oi herself and 
Iter family, added fuel to fire in the breast 
of James, already burning with rage against 
the Master of Itutliven, and disposed 3hm to 
agree to any plan Much might secure his 
death, ard involve Gowrie in such disgrace 
as would put him also within his power. 

Such a scheme being, therefore, suggest- 
ed by the Jesuit to Iiathsay, he, in concert 
with Herbal, unfolded it to the King. Uut 
as all the information at present necessary 
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to our story will be learned from the report 
of llatlisay to the Jesuit, after his inter- 
view with his Majesty, wherein the method 
of proceeding was finally settled, we shall 
give it in his own words. 

“ You have been with the King, on the 
subject of our cogitations then,” said the 
Jesuit, when lie met llatlisay to learn the 
result. 

fci lira vo !” replied the King’s page; “all 
goes wcl-1 ; ’though faith it was more than 
1 expected when first I mentioned to him 
the part it would be necessary for him to 
take in the drama. lie shewed himself abun- 
dantly willing that those whom his suspi- 
cious nature hath, with our help, magnified 
into traitors of the most atrocious kind, 
should suffer the penalty of their crimes, 
but flinched devilishly at the thoughts of 
being present when it was inflicted, lest his 
royal person should be subjected to injury. 
1 have, however, with much difficulty over- 
come his fears, by impressing on his mind 
the impossibility of such mischance from the 
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numbers acting on his side ; and, by shew- 
ing him the plan of the apartment with 
which you furnished me, where the matter 
is to be brought to an issue, and making 
him understand that his being placed in 
the closet during the transaction, will re- 
move him from every chance of risk. — And 
now for a trip to Stratlicarn to concert mea- 
sures with the Laird of Tullibrandon, who 
will be too glad of a hint, that, by being at 
St Jolmstoun on the day appointed, he may 
assist in the ruin of Gowrie ; and through 
him we shall secure his brother, Sir Mungo 
Munroe, and his kinsman. Sir David, who, 
on the promise of dividing Cowrie’s estates 
in Perthshire among them, and the pros- 
pect of obtaining the influence in the town 
of St Jolmstoun, and the shire of Perth, 
which they have so long coveted, will be 
ready to risk life and property.” 

“ You did not fail to remind his Majesty, 
I hope,” said the Jesuit, “ that the attaint- 
ing of Gowrie will supersede the necessity 
of paying the sum advanced by the late Earl 
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while treasurer, for which his Majesty hath 
become bound ?” 

“ I did not neglect it, believe me ; but there 
was small occasion to remind him of that, 
which, if I mistake not,” returned Rathsay, 
“ is a leading argument with his Majesty 
for the Karl’s destruction, though a secret 
one ; for where think you is he to come by 
the sum of forty-eight thousand pounds to 
make good his promise ? Yet he would have 
us to suppose that it is justice alone that 
prompts him to acquiesce in the death of 
Ruthvcn, not having it in his power to attain 
this end in a public manner ; and feeling 
himself justified by the belief, w hich he is 
so fond of repeating, that sovereigns are ac- 
countable to God alone for their decisions.” 

“ This tells well,” replied the Jesuit ; 
“ but will he not waver, think you, before 
the time arrives ?** 

“ Why,” returned Rathsay, “ no woman 
certainly was ever more timorous or unde- 
cided ; but I shall endeavour to leave him 
as little time for change of sentiment a6 
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possible. I will straight to Strathcarn, and 
though, for fear of accidents, X will not un- 
fold the whole of the plot to the Laird of 
Tullibrandon, letting him only understand 
that his assistance may become necessary ; 
yet will I allow his Majesty to imagine 
him master of his designs, and in that sup- 
position he dares not retract, lest the laird 
and his kindred should, when disappointed, 
divulge the secret.” 

66 Do you in reality feel any fear of trust- 
ing the whole matter, then, to the Laird of 
Tullibrandon ?” inquired the Jesuit. 

“ Why, I believe there would not be 
much cause for apprehension, considering 
liis hatred of the Rutlivens,” returned Rath- 
say ; “ but it is as well to deal cautiously ; 
for I always keep in view, that after I-Iuntlv 
rendered our Royal Master that piece of 
service upon the Earl of Murray, he found 
it difficult enough to keep his neck out of 
the noose. I shall therefore content my- 
self with promising the Laird, in the King’s 
name, the bribes I have already mentioned. 
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provided lie will, as I said before, be at St 
Jolmstoun on the day fixed, to assist his 
Majesty in aught wherein his services may 
lie required. In the mean time, I leave 
Herbal at the King’s elbow, who is, I think, 
possessed by the very fiend of malice, and 
who will not suffer his purpose to cool. — 
Farewell, then. Master Austin, whom I ex- 
pect to sec, for the assistance you are to 
render on this occasion, shortly promoted to 
that rank thy merits deserve. — F arcwell, I 
say — We meet at Falkland three days 
lienee, when, if Gowrie knows aught of the 
hiding-place of Lady Agnes, I will shortly 
wring the secret from his hypocritical heart/' 
An hour had not expired after this con- 
versation, when liathsay was on his way to 
Falkland, where, the better to colour* his pro- 
ceedings, the King gave him certain com- 
mands to see executed before his own arrival, 
and from which place he had easy communi- 
cation with the Laird of Tullibrandon, who 
as he had justly anticipated, entered eager- 
ly into the engagement required of him. 
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On the King’s arrival at Falkland, there- 
fore, he found all his agents in readiness to 
act their parts, and waiting alone for the 
moment pointed out to accomplish their 
purpose. Here the Jesuit had an interview 
with Laurence, and informing him that the 
time was now arrived for him to exert him- 
self, that lie might obtain the promised re- 
wards, he demanded of him that he should 
possess himself of the key of a certain tur- 
ret in the liarl’s mansion at St Jolmstoun, 
in order to deliver it to him on the day 
appointed, which Laurence engaged to ac- 
complish, without fear of failure. 

On the night preceding the day men- 
tioned in the invitation to Cowrie by his 
Majesty, as that on which the limiting of 
the buck was to take place in the extensive 
park of Falkland, a numerous assemblage of 
noblemen and gentlemen arrived at the little 
village of the same name, that they might 
be in readiness for the next day’s diversion, 
where every house and shed was occupied 
by themselves, their servants, and horses. 

B 2 
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It was here that the Master ofPuthven, 
accompanied by two servants, alighted be- 
tween five and six o’clock on the morning 
of that day, in a scene of bustling prepara- 
tion highly animating to a true sportsman, 
and which could not have failed to inspire 
him with his accustomed glee, had his mind 
not so anxiously dwelt upon the probable re- 
ception he was to meet from his Majesty ; 
and had lie not felt an uneasy sense of de- 
gradation, annexed to the circumstance of 
remaining at a small public house in the vil- 
lage with his horses and attendants, instead 
of occupying his former accommodations at 
the Palace, which, however, his high spirit 
would not allow him to attempt, unless he 
had first been reinstated in that place he 
had before held in his Majesty’s household 
and favour, and which he could not some- 
times avoid secret misgivings he should ne- 
ver again occupy. 

Immediately on his arrival at the ham- 
let, the Master of Ruthven despatched a 
servant to give him warning of his Majesty’s 
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movements. Meanwhile, he paced the road 
in front of the village, marking what people 
of note were there, from the liveries worn by 
their servants, who were waiting in front of 
the cottages the coming forth of their mas- 
ters ; and ever and anon he cast a look toward 
the direction in which his scout must return. 

It was while thus impatiently waiting his 
arrival, that there issued from the door of 
one of the low dormitories a young lad, of at 
most sixteen years of age, and of uncommon- 
ly handsome features, whose tall and slen- 
der figure appeared, from having shot up 
too rapidly, rather to be deficient in strength 
than grace ; his movements indicating that 
elegance and freedom of motion, which, al- 
though not always the concomitant of supe- 
rior rank, is yet, where it appears, a pretty 
certain indication of it. There was a some- 
thing indescribably prepossessing in his boy- 
ish countenance, which seemed to promise a 
future character of manliness, candour, and 
generosity. He began, on emerging from the 
hut, to examine a beautiful young filly, which 
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a servant was leading backward and forward 
before the door, and which, it could not es- 
cape the most careless eye, belonged to him- 
self, from the air of triumph with which lie 
viewed her and her showy new trappings, — 
for it was w'ith that peculiar look of gratifica- 
tion, which seldom, in boyhood, fails to ac- 
company a consciousness of possessing such 
things as assimilate boys with men. No 
sooner, however, did lie perceive the Master 
of liuthven, than he stopped short in the 
middle of some direction he was giving the 
servant, and starting off, bounded toward 
him. lie grasped the Master’s hand, and 
shaking it heartily, while his sloe-black eyes 
sparkled with joy, lie exclaimed, — 

“ How rejoiced I am to see you ! — But 
where is my lord your brother ? — I hope he 
is to be at the hunt to-day ?” 

The negative which was pronounced by 
the Master in answer to this interrogation, 
appeared considerably to damp the spirit of 
the young gentleman. 

“ Now that is really vexatious, — for here 
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have I come all the way from Edinburgh 
to see him, having a favour to beg of him, 
and he is not coming, after all !” 

“ As I imagine it somewhat in which 
you are much interested,” said lluth veil, 
“ you had better go forward to St Johnstoun 
with me after the hunt, and speak with my 
brother there.” 

“ Ah ! 1 hardly know how 1 shall accom- 
plish that,” replied the young man, “ for I 
must be to-morrow on my road to Berwick- 
shire ; my father writes to me that my pe- 
dagogue at Gunsgrcen is complaining grie- 
vously of my absence, and, as lie appears 
somewhat angry, I ought to have gone this 
day. I cannot, however, return without see- 
ing my Lord of Cowrie, so I must e’en to St 
Johnstoun, and trust to my mare to bring 
me as far back on my road to-night — and 
she’ll do it. I’ll warrant her, without so much 
as a turned hair. — Do but look at her — Is 
she not a beautiful creature ?” 

The Master of Ruthven highly delight- 
ed the animated youth by assuring him that 
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he had highly admired his horse before he 
knew to whom it belonged, and that he ex- 
pected to see him cut a conspicuous figure 
in the day’s sport. 

“ Why, I hope she will neither disgrace 
me nor herself,” said he ; “ but I never 
hunted her before, and, to speak sooth, I 
don’t care how seldom I am on her back, 
for all I like her so well, for I want to go 
abroad where you were, to finish my studies, 
and that’s what I am going to the Karl 
about. If he will but persuade my father, 
1 am sure he will consent, and my lord has 
promised to come to Fast Castle the first 
time he is at Dirlton.” 

ltuthven took it upon him to assure his 
young friend of his brother’s good offices 
with his father, and perceiving at some dis- 
tance the servant returning from the Palace, 
he bade him a hasty farewell for the time, 
and walking forward to meet his messenger, 
learned that his Majesty was come forth to 
the stable-yard. 

The reception he was to meet had hour- 
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ly, as the time drew near for putting it to 
the test, become more problematical in the 
ideas of the Master ; and so keen were the in- 
dignant emotions which took possession of his 
mind, when he considered that his disgrace 
might be just about to be consummated by 
the public ex pression of his M ajesty’s displea- 
sure before the assemblage of people now to 
witness their interview, that it is probable 
his internal agitation would have been infi- 
nitely less had his steps then been tending 
to the scaffold. Yet nothing of this was vi- 
sible in his outward appearance as he ap- 
proached the King, who w as about to mount 
his horse ; — on the contrary, when he was 
within a few yards of the spot where his 
Majesty stood, who evidently saw him, and 
awaited his coming up, his step became more 
firm, his head more erect, and there was a 
proud dignity in his eye and on his brow, 
that appeared to belong to a different class 
of character from his own, and was not its 
natural expression, but brought there ap- 
parently by his fixed determination not to 
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flinch from the worst that might befall. He 
had only cast one glance on the countenance 
of the King, however, when this expression, 
which touched the very verge of defiance, 
instantly faded from his own, — for the face 
of Majesty was dressed in the most encou- 
raging smiles, and, overcome by this ap- 
parent generosity, so little anticipated at 
the moment, he approached his Sovereign 
with an obeisance more respectful and lower 
than it had ever been. This was univer- 
sally remarked, and differently construed, 
by the lookers on, according to the ideas of 
each ; but by Ratlisay, who stood, with 
Herbal, near to the King, it was beheld 
with marked disdain. 

“ See,” said he, contemptuously, to his 
companion, “ how his spirit crouches and 
humbles itself to solicit favour.” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Herbal, 44 the pros- 
tration is sufficiently profound, but I trust 
ere night to see it lower. — I have hitherto 
furnished him with amusement ; but this 
day the fabric of vain-glory they have rear- 
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ed for themselves shall fall upon them, and 
bury them in its ruins — Yea, even,” he con- 
tinued, while his countenance darkened with 
fiendish malice, <c though 1 should myself pe- 
rish with them !” 

“ Be not so vehement,” said Iiathsay, 
“ lest we should be overheard ; stick but to 
your resolution, however, as firmly as I shall 
adhere to mine, and, with the assistance of 
that fellow Austin, who, if I mistake not, is 
not unversed in such affairs, we may pro- 
mise ourselves complete success.” 

Tlie Master of liuthven, without regard- 
ing any who stood near, addressed himself 
to his Majesty.' — “ I an? charged,” he said, 
“ with the Earl my brother’s dutiful apolo- 
gies to your Highness for not accepting your 
Majesty’s gracious invitation to join in this 
day’s sport, being prevented therefrom by 
the earnest entreaties of two respectable ci- 
tizens of St Johnstoun, who have prayed 
him to be present at the marriages of their 
daughters, which take place there this 
morning.” 
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“ Na, my lord is right,” said James, with 
the greatest condescension, at the same 
time laying his hand familiarly on the 
shoulder of liuthven, and withdrawing him 
step by step from the hearing of those 
around — “ my lord is right thus to humour 
the honest citizens, and we heartily accept 
o’ his excuses ; but, as he liasna come to 
us, methinks sma’ persuasion wad carry 
us to visit him, after the sports o’ the day 
are ended.” 

liuthven, though somewhat surprised at 
this sudden and unexpected proposal, was 
yet so delighted thereby, that he answered 
liis Majesty eagerly, that if he would con- 
descend to accept such welcome as the short- 
ness of the notice allowed, he would answer 
for his brother and himself, that never visit 
of a sovereign would be more gratefully re- 
ceived. 

It was therefore settled by the King, that 
his Majesty should repair to St Johnstoun 
after the hunt, accompanied, on account of 
the suddenness of the visit, by only a small 
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number of his retinue ; and he continued, 
without reverting in the slightest manner to 
what had so recently passed at Holyrood, to 
converse with the Master on subjects con- 
nected with the day’s diversion, till all as- 
sembled round him became weary of the 
protracted conference, as deferring their 
amusement. 

At length his Majesty’s horse was order- 
ed forward, who, by his impatient pawings, 
curvettings, archings of his neck, and toss- 
ing to and fro of the lofty plume of feathers 
fixed in his forehead band, seemed not to 
have been the one of all the assemblage that 
best endured the delay. His Majesty had 
no sooner taken his seat in the saddle, than 
Iiuthven despatched one of his attendants 
to inform the Earl of Gowrie of his Ma- 
jesty’s intended visit, accompanied by a 
few followers, as also of the gracious re- 
ception lie had met from the King ; accom- 
panying this message with earnest injunc- 
tions to the man to urge his horse to the 
greatest speed, that all the preparation might 
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be made for the Royal Guest which the time 
would permit. 

While the King and Ruthven had been 
holding conference, the Jesuit and old He- 
ronshaw were waiting in readiness to follow 
his Majesty, at a distance too great to over- 
hear their conversation, yet near enough to 
mark their countenances and gestures, which 
they viewed with very different feelings. 

“ Is na that the Maistcr o’ Ruthven 
comin up sae crousely to the King ?” de- 
manded the old man, as lie espied him when 
he first appeared in the space in front of the 
stables. 

The Jesuit answered in the affirmative, 
and remarked how well he seemed to be re- 
ceived. 

u De’il, but it’s ill believing a’ bruits ! — 
for,” he continued, lowering his voice with 
his accustomed caution, although no one 
was within hearing, “ there was a sough 
gaed here amang the King’s followers that 
he was clean decourted ; and I began to mis- 
doubt me that the puir laddy had some ene- 
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my about the King’s hand that had sliottcn 
him out, because he aiblins wadna dance 
after their pipe, or mayhap, what wad hae 
been a waur story, faitli ! that he had been 
ower muckle taen notice o’ wi’ the Queen’s 
Majesty, like the bonny year! that we ance 
spak about, ye mind.” 

Yes, I remember me of your story, and 
the ballad von repeated to me,” replied the 
Jesuit. 

Weel, but I’m right glad to see it is 
na sac,” continued Hcronshaw ; “ for, look, 
d’ye see that — how kindly the King’s Ma- 
jesty is clappin his shouther?” 

The Jesuit did see it, and viewed the 
caress of James as one of the most consum- 
mate pieces of dissimulation lie had ever 
witnessed during his extensive experience 
in the crooked paths of deceit ; and he con- 
tinued. as long as the conversation between 
them lasted, to watch every turn of the 
King's features, every false smile, and every 
look of hollow encouragement, with that 
proud contempt with which the grand Ene- 
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iny of mankind may be supposed to view 
the mean and pitiful arts of the subordinate 
spirits of evil that entrap his victims ; and 
so blind was he to his own demerits, that 
he felt proud of the distinction he drew be- 
tween himself and the Sovereign he now 
looked upon. 

“ Paltry dissembler !” said he to himself; 
“ well hath Henry of France denominated 
thee, ‘ Captain of Arts, and Clerk of Arms,’ 
wdio can thus stoop, with sovereign power 
at thy command, to dress thy face in bor- 
rowed smiles to one, whose imputed offence 
were sufficient to rouse the veriest coward 
to open vengeance ! It is not thus my soul 
would stoop — No ! — once possessed of king- 
ly power, I had in this been a Herod, and 
my wife a Mariamne!” 

As lie looked from the King on Ruth- 
vcn, some touch of pity seemed to vibrate 
at his heart. 

There thou standest,” he thought, 
“ poor victim ! strong in opening manhood, 
with the promise of many coming years in 
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thine athletic limbs, thy countenance ruddy 
with health, and bright with renovated hope ; 
but that goodly fabric must be levelled with 
the dust, that out of it I may raise a struc- 
ture that shall make the world admire !” 

Here the Jesuit’s thoughts were inter- 
rupted by the vehement exclamations of old 
Heronshaw. — “ Odds my life !” said he, “ I 
wish his Majesty wad tak some other time 
for his cracks wi’ the Maister ! — for, though 
fm an unco friend to him and his noble 
house, that hae been sac muckle the instru- 
ments o’ rooting out the delusions o’ tire 
Pope, that's naegude reason that we should 
be lett ing the best o’ the mornin ower afore 
we begin our wark, especially whan there’s, 
to be sic noble game a-foot ; for I gacd 
lnysel yestreen wi’ Roland Ilit-the-Mark 
to track the hart, that’s to find the sport 
for the day, — and, by judgment o’ his foot, 
tines, gait, beatings, breakings, and rub- 
bings, he is ane o’ the muckiest and strong- 
est we liac ever hunted in tbir parts ; and 
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herc wc stand, till the tykes are fit to hang 
tlieirscls in the couples !” 

He was thus proceeding in his complaint, 
when his Majesty broke off his conference 
with the Master, and, though now nearly 
fourscore years, he instantly mounted his 
horse with, the agility of youth, and set off 
after the King at the gallop, accompanied 
by the Jesuit, who carried the white falcon 
on his fist, without which his Majesty never 
rode forth. 

Near to his Sovereign’s person, and ap- 
parently high in favour, was Ruthvcn. Ne- 
ver had his bosom bounded with joy more 
heartfelt. Nor w r as this entirely a selfish 
feeling — Ilis generous nature rejoiced most 
on. account of his Royal Mistress. For 
what did the King’s favour to himself ex- 
press, but a full conviction that his surmises 
had been injurious to her, and a wish to 
sink in oblivion all that had passed, — nay, 
even a desire of recompensing, by redoubled 
favour, the temporary disgrace his miscon- 
ception had caused him to inflict. 


13 
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Thus argued the deceived and misjudging 
young man. The sense of dishonour that 
had haunted his spirit, and the regret that 
he felt at being the cause of vexation and 
unhappiness to the Queen, lied before his 
renovated fame, as the vagaries of a feverish 
brain at the return of health ; and his whole 
deportment forcibly expressed a manly con- 
fidence in the sincerity of his Majesty, and 
a light-hearted joy, that beamed upon all 
around him. 

The morning was beautiful, and all nature 
seemed cheered and animated by the cloud- 
less luminary, whose splendour it partook, 
from the dew-drop on the point of each blade* 
of grass, which it turned into brilliants, to 
the summit of the loftiest hill seen in the dis- 
tance, whence it was chasing the early mists, 
while it surrounded it with a halo of glory. 
The whole scene was magnificent and ex- 
hilarating ; — the neighings and trampings 
of the numerous gallant steeds, with their 
showy and complicated trappings, which, 
vo l. m. c 
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though heavy and cumbersome, added, by 
their many bright ornaments that sparkled 
and glittered in the sun, to the splendour 
of the scene — the impatient and joyous cla- 
mour of the deer-hounds, and the excited 
spirits of the sportsmen, — all combined to 
render it gay beyond description. And this 
appearance was redoubled, when the magic 
of those feelings began to operate on the 
numerous train, in which, for a space, they 
were lost to all other recollections in the in- 
ebriating ccstacv of the chase ; for the deer, 
when roused, fully equalled the expectation 
of old Heronsliaw in size and strength, and 
starting off, while he threw his wide antlers 
in the air, soon cleared, by nimble bounds, 
all the impediments thrown in his wav by 
the huntsmen, who had cast branches of 
trees in his path, to prevent his distancing 
the dogs, in the beginning of the chase, 
and being once quit of these hindrances, 
darted forward with the swiftness of the 
wind, three only of his followers being en- 
abled, by the fleetness of their horses, to 
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keep sight of him. The foremost of the 
three was the same young man with whom 
Ruthvon parted when lie presented himself 
to the King, and who, forgetting or being ig- 
norant of the etiquette which prevented any 
one from riding in advance of his Majesty, 
kept the lead on his active filly, that, with his 
light weight, appeared, as Apollo’s horse of 
yore, to have wings added to her speed. The 
other two were his Majesty and Ituthven ; 
— for the horsemanship of the King at this 
period, being then in the prime of manhood, 
formed a complete contrast to the account 
given of it in Ids latter years l>y Roger 
Coke, who describes him to have become so 
lazy and unwieldy, that, as they set him on, 
so would lie ride, without poising himself on 
the saddle ; he was, on the contrary, at this 
time, what he had every right to be, from 
the long and diligent apprenticeship lie had 
served to the exercise, an expert rider ; for, 
though not gifted with the firmest nerves 
on other occasions, lie made up for that de- 
ficiency by the extreme eagerness with which 
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lie was possessed when following the diver- 
sion to which he had almost exclusively, 
since the age of thirteen, devoted all that 
portion of his time which was not actually 
occupied, while under the tuition of Buchan- 
an, in acquiring the learning on which he 
so much prided himself, or, since that period, 
in composing those hooks written by him 
previous to his thirty-fourth year. At the 
period we are commemorating, therefore, lie 
rode boldly, and ltuthvcn, being aware how 
much he at all times prided himself on be- 
ing first, kept just far enough behind, that 
he might not be the cause of depriving him 
of his favourite boast. 

At length the hart, after displaying all 
those subtle wiles which shew their amazing 
instinct, — such as casting himself on his bel- 
ly, (called making breaches,) as if weary and 
over-chased, and then taking suddenly a 
contrary course to that in which he is wind- 
ed, that his breath may scatter, and the 
dogs be at fault, — exhibited all the signs 
and tokens of failing strength ; — he hung 
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down liis head, holding his nose near the 
ground, until, hearing the dogs behind him, 
although evidently reeling on his legs, lie 
lifted his head once more, and bounding for- 
ward, forsook the wooded part of the park, 
and taking to the open glade, was pursued 
so near by the King and Kuthvcn, that 
they could perceive his tongue drawn with- 
in his mouth, his nostrils distended, and 
that he was every moment stumbling and 
sliding, — signs fatally prophetic of his ex- 
hausted state. But notwithstanding these 
appearances, when the tlogs came up he 
made a noble stand, till proving too nume- 
rous and powerful, they tore him quickly to 
the earth, when Ilutlivcn’s young friend, 
who was already on the spot, leaped from 
his horse, and dealing him the final death- 
blow, raised his hunting-horn to his lips, 
and sounded the retreat, at the moment his 
Majesty came up, with the Master, who had 
now ridden forward, and w hom he had not, 
in the joy and hurry of the moment, so much 
as perceived to be in his vicinity. Ruthven 
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was on his feet in an instant to assist the 
King in dismounting. The lad seemed some- 
what abashed, when, on raising his eyes, 
he beheld the King ; but, without the least 
tincture of awkwardness, he, according to 
the usage of the period, cut off directly the 
hinder right foot of the deer, and kneeling, 
presented it, along with his own huuting- 
faulehiou, to James, who took it eagerly, at 
the same time casting a look of displeasure 
on the, young man, as he proceeded to use 
it, in making a slit so deep and long in the 
breast of the animal, that lie was up to the 
elbows in grease and blood, and his hands 
in its bowels before its heart had ceased to 
palpitate, or its sides to heave ; in which 
employment, and in cutting up the venison, 
he continued so busy, that he appeared to 
notice no one, save two menials who had 
come up, and to whom he now and then ut- 
tered directions, as they assisted him in dis- 
membering the animal. Nor, when this 
task was ended, did he forget to refresh his 
favourite dogs, which, calling around him. 
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he foil with bread and cheese, tempered by 
Ills own royal hands with the warm blood 
of the deer, which mixture he laid on its 
skin, to be licked off by his best beloved 
hounds, while the huntsmen distributed 
among the less favoured, the head, neck, 
and brain ; the heart of the deer being re- 
served, according to general use, as the per- 
quisite of the blood hound who led the way 
to its lair, these dogs being used for that 
purpose, because they do not give tongue. 

No sooner was his Majesty at leisure, 
than turning to lluthven, lie said, some- 
what sharply, “ Ken ye whae that strip- 
lin is, that sac irreverently pressed in be- 
fore his Sovereign Prince, and took the tout 
out o’ our horn, whan we ware just at his 
side? ’ 

Although Ruthven was, as he imagined, 
so lately delivered from the King's displea- 
sure himself, yet he could not avoid saying 
somewhat in vindication of his young friend. 

“ He is the son of the Laird of Rcstalrig, 
may it please your Majesty,” replied his 
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advocate ; “ and 1 am certain did not per- 
ceive the approach of your Majesty, in the 
joy of being first in the chase. He is very 
young and inexperienced ; hut 1 am sure 
would not have done aught he considered 
displeasing to your Majesty.” 

“ What !” said the King, with increased 
pettishness ; “ lie is the son, then, o’ that 
rudas auld carle, Robert Logan, wliae har- 
boured the villain Loth well in his nest o’ 
treason on the sea rock, and refused to gic 
him up to our council ! By my sard, cross- 
ing our royal pleasure comes natural, it is 
like, to the whalp o’ sic a kennel.” 

The Master was vexed to perceive the 
unfortunate effect this circumstance appear- 
ed to be taking on the King. I'or he was 
evidently struggling with his wrath, and 
had every symptom of bursting into one of 
those ungovernable fits of passion to which 
lie so frequently gave way, when the dogs 
either failed to kill the buck, or, as was now 
the case, when he was offended by not be- 
ing allowed to put the finishing stroke to 
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tlic animal himself. Ruthvcu, therefore, 
withdrew himself from his Majesty's sight, 
giving way to some of his other attendants, 
who pressed forward to assist him to mount. 

James had no sooner seated himself in 
his saddle, than he announced his intention 
of proceeding to St Johnstoun ; and dis- 
missed all his retinue, except the Duke of 
Lennox, the Lari of Mar, Sir Thomas Kr- 
skine the Karl’s brother, with Rath say and 
Herbal ; being, on all occasions, in the 
practice of retaining the two latter near his 
person. These, followed by the Jesuit with 
the hawk, and the attendants of those who 
were with the King, took the road to St 
Johnstoun ; while all the others, who had 
been present at the day’s hunt, dispersed on 
their different wajs ; and Ruthvcn, seek- 
ing out the young heir of Restalrig, inform- 
ed him, much to his consternation, of the 
displeasure James had manifested against 
him, advising him not to present himself 
again at that time in the King’s sight.— 
c 2 
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“ But,” continued lie, “ do not make your- 
self too uneasy on account of this accident, 
for his Majesty will entirely forget it him- 
self, after he hath killed another buck ; for 
I verily believe, that no man easier forgets 
an offence, provided he is not kept in re- 
membrance of it by the evil offices of de- 
signing people. But let me advise you, my 
friend, on another occasion, to beware of 
being first in at 4 he death, when his Ma- 
jesty is in the field.” 

“ I shall take your advice,” said the young 
man, “ of not remaining to augment liis dis- 
pleasure in the first place, and set forward 
to St Johnstoun, unlucky wight that 1 am, 
and endeavour to see the Earl before his 
Majesty arrives.” 

“ Strike off;” said the Master, 46 from the 
high road for a short distance, and I will 
presently follow you, after 1 have asked per- 
mission of his Majesty to go on, that I may 
aid my brother in his fitting reception.” 

The young gentleman accordingly set 
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spurs to l>4s horse, and quitting the direct 
road, was quickly out of sight ; but was 
shortly after overtaken by lluthven, who 
had obtained the leave which he requested 
of liis Majesty, whom he perceived still to 
be in a moody humour. A s soon as the King 
lost sight of liuthven, he signified to the 
Duke of Lennox, that lie wished to have 
some private conversation with him, and 
quitting those who rode with them, he said, 

llae ye, my Lord Duke, noticed ony 
thing strange the day alien t the bearing o' 
the Master o’ Itutliven ?” 

“ Nothing,” said the Duke, “ except that 
he appeared to me in unusual high spirits.” 

“ Ay, ay, man,” returned his Majesty, 
“ that’s just what I mean. I thought he 
had gaen daft atliegetlicr ; and then he spak 
about sic queer stories. He tells me that 
he found a man slinking about St Johns- 
toun, with a muckle pot o’ broad-pieces o’ 
goud hidden anetli his cloak, and lie hath 
keepit him till I come to redd out the mat- 
ter ; and I’m gaun to find out wharc he came 
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frac, for I jcnlousc that he is rAc o’ thae 
seminary priests that hae faslicd the land 
sae mucklc already. — But to speak sooth, I 
thought at first the Maistcr was demented.” 

“ Tt is, indeed, a strange story,” said the 
Duke ; “ and unless I had so well known 
the Earl and the Master, I should have 
conceived some evil to he lurking under it, 
so improbable docs it sound ; but, surely, 
unless your Majesty were inclined to ho- 
nour my Lord of Gowric with a visit, this 
matter might be managed without your 
royal presence.” 

“ Sooth might it,” returned James ; “ but 
the Maistcr is very pressing that I should 
get the pose mysel ; and the gate is no' 
far ; but look that ye dinna speak o’ it.” 

The Duke promised to obey the injunc- 
tion not to mention the cause of the jour- 
ney ; and seeing that his Majesty was de- 
termined to go forward, offered no further 
remonstrance, although, as he had said, the 
story appeared so improbable, that he could 
not help thinking it covered some previous 
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design on <mc side or other. Leaving them 
to prosecute their journey to St Johnstoun. 
wo shall next relate what had passed there, 
after the meeting of Cowrie and Ladv 
A trues. 
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CHAPTER III. 


I’ve been surprised in an unguarded hour, 

But must r.ot now go back; the love that lay 
Half smother'd in my breast, has broke throiurh all 
Its weak restraints, and burns in its full lust»r. 

I cannot, if I would, conceal it from thee 

>\ 

Tiie feelings that took possession of Rady 
Agnes and tlie Earl of Cowrie, after then- 
meeting in tlie shieling, were such as the 
immortal hard represents these of our first 
parents to have been, when they had par- 
taken of the forbidden fruit. It was ecsta- 
tic bliss — the knowledge of all that in this 
world could confer happiness on either — 
the delightful certainty of strong and reci- 
procal affection. This unalloyed felicity 
was, however, of short duration. They had 
done that at last, against which the prin- 
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ciples 01 their hitherto firm and upright 
minds had pronounced ; — 

* Hut wlio con rccul ? or done, undo? 

X(<£ (iod Omnipotent, nor Fate !” 

The Karl. though strongly feeling this, 
had, on hearing the avowal of Agnes, lost 
all wish to contend further with his reason, 
and might have addressed her m the spirit 
of thv^e affecting words of love, used by 
him whom w» man first tempted ; and which 
peTu-ti'ate to do Nn.iom of the soul, — 

•• ii ■ v- (. u»*v have fix’d my lot, 

< t-ri tin to in. I'-.v ■ hki doom : if death 
Foi^ort i\ith ihec, death is to me as life!’ 4 

i.u Aiie was not deceived ; but, conquer- 
ed by tin mighty effects of his passion, the 
eouiliet liad ceased, and he had formed a 
new determination, that Agnes, loving and 
beloved, should no more be abandoned by 
him whom she had constituted her protector, 
when she acknowledged him the chosen of 
her he art 
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CHAPTER III. 


I’ve been surprised in an unguarded hour, 

But must not now go back; the love that lav 
Half smother’d in my breast, has broke through all 
Its weak restraints, and burns in its full lustre, 

I cannot, if I would, coneea> it from thee. 

Tiie feelings that took possession of Lady 
Agnes and the Earl of Cowrie, after then 
meeting in the shieling, were such as the 
immortal bard represents those of our firsr 
parents to have been, when they had par- 
taken of the forbidden fruit. It was ecsta- 
tic bliss — the knowledge of all that in this 
world could confer happiness on either — 
the delightful certainty of strong and reci- 
procal affection. This unalloyed felicity 
was, however, of short duration. They had 
done that at last, against which the prin- 
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tuples of^licir hitherto firm aiul upright 
minds had pronounced ; — 


• k ' IV.it past, who can recal ? or done, undo? 
Not God Omnipotent, nor Fate !” 


The Karl, though strongly feeling this, 
had, on hearing the avowal of Agnes, lost 
all wish to contend further with his reason, 
and might have addressed her in the spirit 
of those affecting words of love, used hy 
him whom woman first tempted ; and which 
penetrate to the bottom of the soul, — 


*• IJrvwir i wh .‘he*' have fix’d my lot, 
Certain to utideryo like doom : if death 
Consort with thee, death is to me as life !’ 1 


G curie was not deceived ; but, conquer- 
ed by the mighty effects of his passion, the 
conflict had ceased, and he had formed a 
new determination, that Agnes, loving and 
beloved, should no more be abandoned by 
him whom she had constituted her protector, 
when she acknowledged him the chosen of 
her heart. 
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Full of these thoughts, and/.onging to 
have his doom confirmed, he had no sooner 
changed his wet clothes, than, wrapping 
himself in a large cloak, and substituting a 
plain bonnet for his own ornamented beaver, 
he passed through the gardens of his castle, 
as the way in which he was least likely to 
be observed by his attendants, and sought 
the habitation of Dame Norton, in the out- 
skirts of the town, on the north side. The 
door was opened by the good woman her- 
self, who, on his inquiring for her step- 
daughter Alice, courteously invited him to 
enter. He followed her into a small room, 
which served for the kitchen and bed-cham- 
ber of its owner, according to the common 
practice still observed among the lower class 
in Scotland, of having a sort of wooden box 
for a bedstead, which shuts with sliding 
pannels during the day. This small apart- 
ment was kept in the most perfect neat- 
ness ; its floor was swept and sanded, and 
its wooden funiiture preserved in its pris- 
tine whiteness, by means of diligent scour- 
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mg. Tlic jirjsk flashes of the small wood 
fire, which was recently kindled to prepare 
the evening meal, glanced and gleamed upon 
the few brass and pewter utensils, that were 
brightly polished, and neatly arranged. A 
group of the finest flowers produced in the 
little garden of the cottage, placed in water, 
and a wicker cage with a blackbird, whose 
bead %vas now, by the premature duskiness 
of the place where he hung, lodged under 
his wing, completed the ornamental part of 
the furniture ; while a large Bible, lying 
open on the table, in which were a pair of 
spectacles, shewed what had been the study 
of the dame, and gave ample proof that she 
held a different faith from her step-daugh- 
ter. The Earl looked around him, while old 
Mablc went to call Alice. All seemed to 
speak of peace, serenity, and humble com- 
fort ; and he sighed profoundly as he con- 
fessed to himself, that it would have been 
more for the happiness of Agnes and him- 
self, had they been born to such a lowly 
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fate, provided their religious belief had been 
the same. 

Alice appeared in a few minutes from 
the apartment of her mistress, and seemed 
to feel no surprise at the sight of the Earl, 
when lie raised the bonnet from his brow, 
and inquired for her lady, at the same time 
expressing a wish to be admitted to her 
presence. 

Alice replied, “ That her lady had not 
appeared to suffer any inconvenience from 
her late accident, since her change of gar- 
ments.” — And going to acquaint her with 
the Earl’s wish, presently returned to con- 
duct him to the small parlour, where Lady 
Agnes was sitting. 

The little casement of the apartment 
was open, and the air which it admitted, 
now cooled and freshened by the rain, was 
strongly impregnated by the flowers of an 
encroaching honeysuckle, through w hich was 
seen a small portion of the azure heavens, 
from which the clouds had now passed away. 
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Agnes w as leaning her elbow on the win- 
dow, with her forehead resting on her hand, 
and her white and taper fingers thrown 
across it, so as to shade her eye-lids. Two 
steps conducted Gowrie to where she sat, 
and without withdrawing her hand from her 
eyes, she held out the other one toward him. 
The action was one which might not un- 
charitably have been construed into that of 
affected prudery in any common-minded wo- 
man ; but she was not such ; and the Earl 
at once read in it all the shame and regret 
that overwhelmed her for the avowal which 
circumstances and surprise alone had drawn 
from her. lie took the hand she extended, 
and raised it to his lips. Agnes still main- 
tained the same position, and remained si- 
lent, excepting that a heavy and half-sup- 
pressed sigli bespoke the perturbed state of 
her mind. The Earl sat down beside her. 

“ Speak to me, beloved Agnes,” said he. 
“ Only say that you do not repent of ma- 
king me the happiest of human beings, and 
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that happiness will he confirm^ beyond the 
power of fortune.” 

“ Alas ! my lord,” said Agnes, “ your 
happiness must spring from the forgetful- 
ness of what passed in a moment of deli- 
rium, and not from a repetition of it. Suf- 
fer me to act as if I also forgot what cannot 
but lessen me in your eyes and my own.” 

“ Ask not of me what it is beyond my 
power to perform,” said the Earl. “ The 
words that raised me from an intolerable 
state of misery, are never to be forgotten ; 
nor will I ever strive to banish them from 
my memory. I know all that you would 
say, dearest Agnes ; for I have repeated the 
same reasoning to myself a thousand times. 
But when I imagined you gone from the 
kingdom, and lost to me for ever, my an- 
guish was so great and so intolerable, that 
my determination is fixed never voluntari- 
ly to submit to such again. — Nay,” he con- 
tinued, “ why should I not think that Hea- 
ven itself approves our union, or why hath 
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late returned "you to me instead of immu- 
ring you in a convent ?” 

“ O ! argue not so rashly,” said Agnes, as- 
suming a more erect posture, and looking 
earnestly on Gowric, “ it is permitted for 
<>ur trial ; but Heaven will never make me 
the instrument of your destruction. I know 
you too well, my lord, to hope you will 
ever change y ur faith, nor can any consi- 
deration induce me to alter mine ; but we 
are neither of us bigots : we both believe 
that vhen our short sojourn on earth shall 
be accomplished, we may be permitted to 
meet again, where the faithful of all per- 
suasions shall knowsorrow no more — Do not 
let us forfeit tins blessed hope — the strug- 
gle will be short — let us endure a separa- 
tion now, in full assurance that we cannot 
be entirely miserable, while we walk in the 
path of duty.” 

Agnes had assumed an air of calm en- 
treaty, foreign to her real feelings, and the 
Karl looked upon her, when she ceased to 
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speak, with a degree of distraction which 
terrified her. 

“ Y ou shall not,” said he, rising and speak- 
ing with vehemence, “ take from me the 
hope you gave. — It is a vain attempt ; 
and by all I hold sacred, I will never re- 
linquish it ! I once strove against my un- 
conquerable attachment, and suffered you to 
depart without making it known ; but you 
are restored to me as if by miracle, and ne- 
ver will I part from you more. You have 
need of a protector, and I will dare all the 
obstacles in my way to call you mine. — No- 
thing but the sudden stroke of death shall 
prevent my claiming you as such in the face 
of the world.” 

Poor Agnes was possessed, during this 
impassioned speech of the Earl’s, by a thou- 
sand conflicting emotions. Put a consci- 
ousness of weakness, which made her better 
resolves give way before the fervent expres- 
sion of Cowrie’s attachment — that bowed 
before the mighty temptation by which it 
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was assailed, "jfiingled with an overpowering 
sense of happiness, unhallowed by the ap- 
probation of conscience, were those which 
caused her the severest suffering; and when 
he ceased to speak, she bent down her head 
and wept bitterly. 

Gowrie looked upon her with regret for 
his own impetuosity, which seemed to him- 
self doubly inexcusable, as it was at vari- 
ance with the general habit of his mind, 
lie approached, and took her hand, which 
he held between his own. 

“ Forgive, - ' he said, ‘‘ my vehemence; it 
was the hasty expression of a heart visited 
by a happiness it fears to lose, — the mani- 
festation of feelings suddenly awakened, 
w hich I dared not before indulge, and which 
you seek to shut up again within my bosom. 
Say at once you will be mine, and put an 
end to this suspense for ever !” 

The distressed Agnes withdrew her hands 
from the Earl’s, and clasping them together 
in an agony of indecision, gazed timidly in 
his face. 
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“ I beseech, I entreat you'j M my lord,” she 
said, “ not thus to urge me to betray my 
better reason ; pity me, and give me more 
time to reflect. I will not seek to deny my 
rash words, for vain indeed would now be 
the attempt to impose either on you or my- 
self, but allow me time to commune with 
my own thoughts.” 

“ It cannot be,” said Gowrie, feeling some 
encouragement from her words and manner : 
“ I know too well what I should encounter, 
were I to submit to the delay you request ; 
I should be again driven to madness. And 
you, most beloved, deserted and forlorn, 
would fail to obtain peace even from devo- 
tion. Do not deceive yourself; you possess 
sensibility too exquisite, and feelings too ar- 
dent, to admit of their being confined to the 
narrow -and barren track in which you would 
have them to move. — “ I rise not from this 
spot,” he continued, as he knelt before her, 
“ till you grant my prayers.” 

Suflicc it, that, overcome at length by hi; 
importunities, and even more subdued bj 

u 
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gratitude, fora love so strong, that in a man 
of his firm character could sweep before it 
all impediments, and overleap all barriers, 
she consented to unite her destiny with his ; 
with the promise, from which she deter- 
mined not to depart, that the Karl’s mother 
should first sanction it by her consent. It was 
therefore determined, that Cowrie should 
set off on the day following the next for 
Dirlton, to impart their secret to the Count- 
ess, and entreat her presence at St John- 
stoun, for the purpose of introducing Agnes 
to her, and consulting on the necessary ar- 
rangements of the plan they would be obli- 
ged to follow in accomplishing their union, 
which must unavoidably be attended with 
considerable difficulty, since the act passed 
some time before against secret marriages, 
by which the clergyman performing such a 
ceremony, was liable in considerable penal- 
ties, and which of course none would run the 
risk of incurring. — And yet, secret it must 
be, circumstanced as Lady Agnes was; for 
an attempt to solemnize it openly, would of 
vol. ii r. i) 
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“ I beseech, I entreat yon] my lord,” she 
said, “ not thus to urge me to betray my 
better reason ; pity me, and give me more 
time to reflect. I will not seek to deny my 
rash words, for vain indeed would now be 
the attempt to impose either on you or my- 
self, but allow me time to commune with 
my own thoughts.” 

“ It cannot be,” said Gowrie, feeling some 
encouragement from her words and manner : 
“ I know too well what I should encounter, 
were I to submit to the delay you request ; 
I should be again driven to madness. And 
you, most beloved, deserted and forlorn, 
would fail to obtain peace even from devo- 
tion. Do not deceive yourself; you possess 
sensibility too exquisite, and feelings too ar- 
dent, to admit of their being confined to the 
narrow -and barren track in which you would 
have them to move. — “ I rise not from this 
spot,” he continued, as he knelt before her, 
“ till you grant my prayers.” 

Suffice it, that, overcome at length by his 
importunities, and even more subdued by 

u 
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gratitude, fora love so strong, that in a man 
of his firm character could sweep before it 
all impediments, and overleap all barriers, 
she consented to unite her destiny with his ; 
with the promise, from which she deter- 
mined not to depart, that the Karl’s mother 
should first sanction it by her consent. It was 
therefore determined, that Gowric should 
set off on the day following the next for 
Dirlton, to impart their secret to the Count- 
ess, and entreat her presence at St .John- 
stoun, for the purpose of introducing Agnes 
to her, and consulting on the necessary ar- 
rangements of the plan they would be obli- 
ged to follow in accomplishing their union, 
which must unavoidably be attended with 
considerable difficulty, since the act passed 
some time before against secret marriages, 
by which the clergyman performing such a 
ceremony, was liable in considerable penal- 
ties, and which of course none would run the 
risk of incurring. — And yet, secret it must 
be, circumstanced as Lady Agnes was; for 
an attempt to solemnize it openly, would of 
VOL. ii r. D 
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course be instantly followed by the opposi- 
tion of the King, who, both by his own 
authority, and that delegated tb him by her 
uncle, had it in his power to prevent its ta- 
king place. The Earl, therefore, conceived 
that it would become necessary for him and 
Agnes to visit England, where he felt as- 
sured of the protection of the Queen, until 
the first manifestation of James's displeasure 
should pass over, not having any doubt that 
his marrying Agnes without his consent 
would in the first heat of his anger be con- 
sidered as a high misdemeanour ; although 
his knowledge of James’s sentiments made 
him regard it as more than probable, that 
when he began to cool, he might even tri- 
umph in the circumstance of his having al- 
lied himself with a Catholic, as a cause of 
mortification to the Presbyterians. 

On this subject, however, Gowrie loved not 
to dwell; for he shrunk from the idea of in- 
flicting pain on those sincere professors of the 
reformed religion, who now looked up to him 
as their chief supporter. Yet, he internally 
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resolved, that his zeal for the interest of the 
kirk should, if possible, be redoubled. “And 
thus,” he thought, “ the most rigid will be 
convinced, that I have in nothing conform- 
ed to the religion of her with whom I have 
connected myself. And what may not be 
hoped from the more intimate union of our 
souls ? She may perhaps in time feel the 
beauty of worshipping God in the simplici- 
ty of our church, for her mind is truly un- 
sophisticated.” 

After these thoughts had flitted through 
his mind, lie easily prevailed on Agnes to 
follow any plan which might be considered 
most advisable by his mother, of whose will- 
ingness to aid them he entertained no doubt, 
from her constant desire to secure the hap- 
piness of her offspring. 

“ And you, my dear Agnes,” said Gow- 
rie, “ arc quite the person to captivate her. 
Beatrix and I have often agreed, that you 
are exactly what she has laboured to make 
her own daughters, though nature has de- 
feated her endeavours, by giving them so 
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great a flow of animal spirits, that though 
affectionate and generous, not one of them 
possesses your firmness of character, or gen- 
tle seriousness of disposition, so congenial 
to that of my beloved parent, who has en- 
dured the heaviest calamities with the for- 
titude of a Christian, and the resignation 
of a Saint.” 

“ Yet how can I help fearing,” returned 
Agnes, “ that this dear and estimable w r o- 
man will condemn me for having consented 
to involve you in difficulty, if not in dan- 
ger ? For of so much my own heart ac- 
cuses me.” 

“ Away,” said the Earl, “ with these des- 
ponding thoughts and fears. We will trust 
in God, who knows our hearts and inten- 
tions. And for the danger that may arise 
from the opposition of frail mortals like our- 
selves, I fear nothing. And yet, were I in- 
clined to be superstitious,” he continued, 
“ I am now placed exactly in the situation 
where I should fear the most.” 

He accompanied this remark with a smile, 
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which dissipated, for a moment at least, the 
anxiety to which his words had given rise in 
the mind of Agnes. 

“ What mean you, my lord ?” she said ; 
“ but your dreams perhaps have been trou- 
bled like my own ?” 

“ Not so,” returned Gowric, “ nor should 
I mention a circumstance to which I at- 
tach such small importance, did I not know 
how singularly free you are from superstiti- 
ous fears. While in Italy, I had my nati- 
vity cast by a sage astrologer, who predicted 
that I should return in safety to my native 
country, woo, and win a bride, and yet die 
unmarried.” 

Agnes was indeed, as the Earl had said, 
singularly free from those false fears, which 
attack weak minds with supernatural dread, 
and which, in that age and country, were so 
common. Yet, as he repeated this terrific 
prediction, her blood seemed to recoil, and 
curdle round her heart, and her cheeks be- 
came pale ; but unwilling to give expression 
to tjiese appalling sensations by her words. 
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she remained silent. The Earl, however, 
perceived her emotion, and displeased with 
himself for having caused it, succeeded in 
some measure in removing it, by turning 
the circumstance into ridicule. They con- 
tinued to discourse on the subject most in- 
teresting to them, namely, their approach- 
ing union, and the hopes and fears of Ag- 
nes, respecting the sentiments to be ex- 
pressed by Gowrie’s mother, and the recep- 
tion she was probably to give her, until the 
lateness of the hour warned the Earl that 
it was time to retire, when he informed 
Lady Agnes, that he should not have it in 
his power to see her again until the even- 
ing of the next day, having promised two 
of the most respectable citizens of St John- 
stoun, who had each a daughter to be mar- 
ried next morning, that he would be pre- 
sent at the ceremony ; and he added, as he 
was about to depart, — “ Comfort yourself, 
my beloved, in the trust, that He who hath 
allowed our being brought again thus un- 
expectedly together, will smooth before us 
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what may now seem dangerous or difficult 
in our path.” 

While Gowrie had during this conver- 
sation described their approaching happi- 
ness in glowing colours, the love that filled 
the fervid heart of Agnes, and which had 
been so long buried within its recesses, burst 
forth, and lighted up every line of her beau- 
tiful and expressive features with hope and 
felicity. But when the Earl at length 
quitted her for the night, she became in- 
stantly mournful and dejected. She expe- 
rienced a weight of apprehension so heavy, 
so deadly, and unaccountable, that giving 
way to its irresistible influence, she rushed 
into the little garden, which for some dis- 
tance commanded a view of the road by 
which the Earl returned homeward; and 
following with her eyes his dark figure, dis- 
tinctly visible by the light of the moon, as 
he faded from her sight, she experienced a 
return of all the shudderings that had as- 
sailed her, when he first mentioned the fa- 
tal prediction of the astrologer. And so 
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lost did she remain for a space in reflecting 
on this incident, to which the universal suf- 
frage of the age gave such fearful weight, 
that she started as from a trance, when the 
voice of Alice recalled her to recollection. 

“ Come into the house, dear lady,” said 
the anxious handmaiden, laying her hand 
on the long tresses which had now assumed 
a raven hue ; “ the dew is falling heavily, 
and this hair is now almost as wet as when 
I began to wring from it the w r aters of the 
Tay. Pray return, for your face is still pale, 
and shews, as the moon shines on it, liker 
death than life. You must require rest ; do 
not, therefore, lady, tarry longer here.” 

Agnes gave way in silence to these in- 
treaties, and to the gentle violence with 
which Alice ventured to second them, by 
taking hold of her arm to draw her toward 
the house ; and they entered the little bed- 
room at the back of the small parlour, where, 
as Alice assisted to undress her lady, she 
began to launch out on the topic which that 
night engaged all the gossips in St John- 
stoun, namely, the marriages that w T ere _ 
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take place on the following morning. And 
this circumstance she expatiated on, partly 
to indulge her own propensity to talk on a 
subject generally interesting to the young; 
but more with a view to further an expedi- 
ent she had formed to divert the melan- 
choly which, from whatever cause it might 
arise, appeared to be the result of the late 
conference between her lady and the Earl 
of Gowric, and which respect, and her own 
natural delicacy, alike forbade her to in- 
quire into. 

“ The two brides,” said Alice, continuing 
her report, “ are to walk together at nine 
hours to-morrow morning to the Kirk of 
St John, where there is to be sermon before 
the marriage ceremony. And they say the 
preparations are greater than everwcrc made 
in this town on the like occasion. Methinks 
I should like well to see the pageant, for 
there are to be all manner of pastimes go- 
ing forward on the South Inch.” 

“ And why should you not witness it ?” 
/•lid her indulgent mistress. 

P % 
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“ Because, dear lady,” returned Alice, 
“well as it will be worth seeing, there is only 
one thing could make me take pleasure in 
the sight, and that I am afraid to mention/ 
“ What mean you, foolish girl ?” said 
Lady Agnes. “ What can that be which 
you fear to tell me, who am ever anxious to 
enliven your close and faithful attendance, 
by granting you every indulgence within 
my power, which, to speak sooth, hath, from 
my own unfortunate circumstances, but too 
seldom happened.” 

“ Nay, beloved lady,” returned Alice, 
“ say not so. I have been but too happy in 
the regard that hath made you treat your 
humble maiden ever since your childhood, 
with a tenderness resembling more the af- 
fection of a sister, if I dare be so bold as to 
make the comparison, than the condescen- 
sion of a noble mistress ; but, in sooth, I 
hardly now dare speak what would cause 
me so much joy for you to grant.” 

Here she stopped, looking anxiously at 
Lady Agnes, who exclaimed — 
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“ Prithee, good girl, cut short this unne- 
cessary preamble, by saying at once what 
thou wouldst be at ?” 

“ Well, then,” said Alice, “ I will ven- 
ture to say all that is in my heart. — W ould 
it but please you to look to-morrow on this 
revelry yourself, and let me accompany you, 
lady, you would feel your spirits enlivened, 
and there could be no risk of our being dis- 
covered in our mufflers in the midst of such 
a crowd ; and my good-motlicr would go with 
us to tell us the names of those persons you 
may wish to be informed of, and explain any 
thing you do not understand, for she knows 
all about the sports that are to go forward.” 

Lady Agnes paused in doubt of the pru- 
dence of a step she felt much inclined to 
take, while Alice watched the indications 
of her irresolution with the utmost solici- 
tude. 

“ I confess,” she said at length, “ that I 
should feel inclined to humour thee in this 
fancy, provided I did not fear its impru- 
dence.” 
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“ Nay,” replied the waiting damsel, “ I 
defy any person in the world, be their eyes 
ever so sharp, to discover us in the dress 
which we now wear. And I am the more 
confident in this belief, that the penetra- 
tion of the Earl of Gowrie failed, lady, to 
find you out, even after he had, as it w«ra 
by instinct, conveyed you to the s' 
and left your poor maiden to crawl 
“ True,” replied Agues; “ but th 
of the accident, and his supposing u 
time fax from our native land, no doi 
vented his recognizing me ; but y< 
recollect, that those who are awar»* 
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person, as you think proper. — Do, dear lady, 
consent !” 

“ I must I think, then,” replied Agnes, 
“ indulge- myself and you ; for, to confess the 
truth, (and why should it be hidden frowryoi 
whose attachment ^ 
solace ?) Ifre/jy, / " t*- — ner 

many of to-nior - . ~ -er self. Now, 

it, before \ s® . oe feared from the Earl, 
the like nn ' t, dear lady, if the lord, your 
in’- ' he returns, should command 

.rry that hateful Rathsay, what 
.eoome of you then ?” 
aese, and many more arguments, did 
- faithful creatureemploy to re-assure her 
mistress, and assvt^ethe remorse which had 
taken possession of her mind. But as it 
was not in herpower to advance any thing 
that had not lieen suggested before by the 
thoughts of Lady Agnes, she was dismiss- 
ed for the night but little satisfied with the 
apparent success of her reasoning, though 
duly appreciating the touching smile that 
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“ Nay,” replied the waiting damsel, “ I 
defy any person in the world, be their eyes 
ever so sharp, to discover us in the dress 
which we now wear. And I am the more 
confident in this belief, that the penetra- 
tion of the Earl of Gowrie failed, lady, to 
find you out, even after he had, as it were 
by instinct, conveyed you to the shieling, 
and left your poor maiden to crawl after.” 

“ True,” replied Agnes ; “ but the alarm 
of the accident, and his supposing us at the 
time far from our native land, no doubt pre- 
vented his recognizing me ; but you must 
recollect, that those who are aware that we 
are under hiding, may have their emissaries 
on the watch.” 

“ But,” said Alice, still in support of her 
wish, “ there will be hundreds of women, as 
like us as one bean to another, in the crowd 
assembled to-morrow. And, moreover, I 
can borrow for you a tartan screen of my 
good- mother’s, twice as large as the one you 
wear, which will conceal as much of your 
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person, as you think proper. — Do, dear lady, 
consent !” 

“ I must I think, then,” replied Agnes, 
* ( indulge myself and you ; for, to confess the 
truth, (and why should it be hidden from you, 
whose attachment hath so often been my only 
solace ?) I feel much interested in the cere- 
mony of to-morrow, and would fain witness 
it, before I am called upon to take part in 
the like myself ; for I have this night pro- 
mised — alas ! I fear but too rashly — to unite 
myself with the noble Gowrie, should his 
mother approve of our union.” 

“ Then, I was not mistaken !” said Alice. 
“ I thought it would come to this, when I 
saw him in the shed, looking like a corpse 
till the colour began to return to your 
checks, and then it rushed to his -own, and 
his voice changed, from the doleful tones 
that were enough to pierce one’s heart, to 
the blithesome notes of joy.” 

In fact, Alice had long suspected that 
her mistress’s happiness was deeply concern- 
ed in such an issue with regard to the Earl, 
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and sinking all her religious scruples re- 
specting her marriage with a heretic in this 
consideration, she continued— 

“ But why, dearest lady, do you speak so 
mournfully? Who is there that may be 
compared with the good Earl of Gowrie, — 
so great, and so powerful, and who looks more 
like a King, I wot, than him who is King ? 
And better still than all this, who is so mer- 
ciful, .that though they call him the pillar of 
Protestantism, he hath never given his coun- 
tenance to the exercise of cruelty against 
the poor Catholics, like those fierce lords, 
who were ever for heading and hanging 
them. And who knows, dear lady, but you 
may become an instrument of good to our 
persecuted church, in reclaiming him from 
his errors, and converting him to our faith?” 

“ Would to God,” said Agnes, “ there 
were any chance of that ! but he is as firm 
as fate ; and at this moment the advice of 
my departed mother seems to ring in mine 
ear like a death-peal, boding future misery.” 

“ O, talk not so !” said Alice ; “ hope bet- 
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ter things, sweetest lady ! Your saint-like 
mother had indeed much reason for unhap- 
piness, for the noble lord, your father, was 
of a fierce and stern spirit, which brooked 
not aught that crossed his will ; and if the 
sooth was spoken, (pardon my freedom, lady,) 
had been full as much enamoured of her 
fair possessions, as of her fairer self. Now, 
none of this is to be feared from the Karl. 
And think but, dear lady, if the lord, your 
uncle, when he returns, should command 
you to marry that hateful Itatlisay, what 
would become of you then ?” 

These, and many more arguments, did 
the faithful creature employ to re-assure her 
mistress, and assuage the remorse which had 
taken possession of her mind. But as it 
was not in her power to advance any thing 
that had not been suggested before by the 
thoughts of Lady Agnes, she was dismiss- 
ed for the night but little satisfied with the 
apparent success of her reasoning, though 
duly appreciating the touching smile that 
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accompanied the words of Lady Agnes, 
when she bade her good night, which at 
once expressed her gratitude for tne affec- 
tionate sentiments of her attendant, and the 
impossibility of reaping consolation from 
her arguments. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


() ’ think what anxious moments pass between 
The bn tli of plots, and their most fatal periods ! 

O ! ’tis a dreadful interval of time. 

Addison. 


On the following morning, in compliance 
with the entreaties of Alice, and the irre- 
sistible impulse she herself felt to witness 
the ceremony of aProtcstant marriage, Lady 
Agnes was seated before the hour of nine, 
between Dame Norton and her attendant, 
in one of the darkest and most obscure 
corners of the Church of St John, where 
she had, nevertheless, a clear view of the 
seats allotted for the marriage party, and 
of the pulpit, as also of the middle aisle of 
the building. The church was quickly fill- 
ed with people of all ranks ; some of w hom 
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came to indulge their curiosity, and others 
to congratulate, on this joyful occasion, the 
young people and their relations. 

Presently after the two bridegrroms en- 
tered, accompanied each by his friend, or best 
man, as this person is called in Scotland, 
and whose office is to pull off the glove of 
the bridegroom, as it is also that of the 
brides-maid to unglove the bride, at that 
part of the ceremony where the couple are 
desired to join hands. The young men were 
shortly after followed by their brides, who, 
with their eyes fixed on the pavement, came 
together, escorted by their brides -maids, 
their fathers, and the Earl of Gowric, who 
all entered a different seat from that occu- 
pied by the bridegrooms and their party. 
The succeeding service was, in every respect, 
the same as that which took place on the 
Sabbath, except that the sermon was cal- 
culated for the occasion. The clergyman 
dwelt entirely on the duties of the matri- 
monial state ; and descanted, as some might 
have thought rather severely, on the obe- 
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dience of the wife, quoting many texts t%. 
prove, that a woman, having once chosen 
the futiue controller of her life, it behoved 
her thenceforward to submit, in all lowli- 
ness, to his will in every thing not contrary 
to the law of God. In illustration of his 
text, which was taken from the words of St 
Paul, “ Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands,” he proceeded to shew, that 
no superiority in sense or talent, whether 
real or imaginary, on the part of the woman, 
could release her from the fulfilment of this 
sacred obligation, yea, to the very letter of 
the law. 

During this part of his discourse, all 
eyes were turned upon the two young wo- 
men, who were particularly addressed. And 
it was visible to all, from their change of 
colour, and the deep attention with which 
they heard the preacher, that this doctrine, 
so humiliating to female vanity, was ma- 
king no slight impression. But if he, who 
delivered it, was strict and peremptory in 
the inforcement of their obedience, and 
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somewhat, as it appeared, stern in laying 
down the law, he no sooner addressed those 
who were so soon to become “ hone of their 
bone, and flesh of their flesh,” than the 
feelings of the man seemed tp predominate 
over the late severity of the preacher, and 
he became enthusiastically eloquent, while 
lie dwelt in the most touching language on 
the natural helplessness and dependence of 
the beings whom he had been so rigidly ad- 
monishing, and whose happiness was about 
to be committed to their keeping. 

“ And,” said he, “ shall he, who calls him- 
self Lord of the creation, and who is bound 
as such to protect all, over whom God in 
his wisdom hath given him dominion, abuse 
this sacred trust, and arrogate to himself 
the tyrannical sway of a despot over the 
wife of his bosom, her, to whom perhaps his 
slightest wish, expressed in kindness, had 
been as a law ? Or shall he, by neglect or 
inconstancy, crush to desolation the heart 
that trusts in him, and repel the full tide 
of its best affections, till they overwhelm 
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her soul with tlie waters of bitterness ? 
Shall he do this, and escape the judg- 
ments ot God ? No ! in that hour, when 
sickness or sorrow lays his pride in the dust 
— when +he smile of the wanton shall no 
longer have a charm — he shall feel that he 
hath forfeited his claim to the undying 
sympathies of a virtuous love, and seek in 
vain for that fervour of attachment that 
would have followed him through life and 
through death, and which he hath madly 
cast from him for ever. The thought shall 
become as the anticipation of the worm that 
dieth not, and the fire that is not quench- 
ed. While he who hath continued the friend 
and faithful husband of her, whom in the 
sight of God he swore to cherish, shall have 
his darkest hours gilded by the affection 
which he feels he hath merited ; and her 
tears shall be unto his soul as the dews of 
Heaven to the withering herb.” 

lie next went on to demonstrate the 
strong obligation that bound two beings 
thus closely connected, to labour without 
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eternal welfare, in the blessed hop • of meet- 
ing hereafter. And under this head of his 
discourse, he explained all the methods that 
led to this desirable end, in a style so en- 
ergetic, that the most profound attention 
accompanied his words. 

Lady Agnes had remained, during his 
discourse, in breathless attention ; and when 
it was finished, and he lifted his hands in 
an extempore prayer, remarkable alike for 
its fervour and its eloquence, she joined 
earnestly in the devotion, which seemed to 
soar far above all forms, and to require none 
of those adventitious aids to which she had 
hitherto been accustomed. She beheld be- 
fore her a man who convinced others, be- 
cause he was himself persuaded of the truth 
of what he taught. The extreme simplicity 
of the service gave it a majesty which su- 
perseded the necessity of ornament ; nor 
did she feel that the utmost splendour of 
human invention could have added one jot 
to the impression. She could not, how- 
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ever, help regretting the absence of that 
harmony in the Psalmody, which she so 
much loved, and which was at that period 
so totally discarded from the worship of 
the reformers ; for even the mass-book and 
images had not suffered greater persecution 
than those notes of heavenly melody, which 
had formerly arisen in celestial strains from 
the venerable churches of the land, merely 
because they had formed so distinguished a 
part of the Catholic ritual ; nay, so abhor- 
rent were they to Presbyterian cars, that 
the lower class fell upon the singular con- 
trivance of degrading these exalted sounds, 
by coupling them with words of ludicrous, 
and often impure meaning, which were 
chauntcd through the streets in derision. 

Put not even the absence of music, which 
seems to inspire the soul with celestial feel- 
ings, and for which was substituted the 
harsh discord of tuneless voices, could nou- 
rish in her singleness of heart aught that 
savoured of contempt ; for she looked upon 
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the faces of the multitude who were singing 
the sublime words of the holy songs of Da- 
vid ; and she perceived impressed upon 
them the stamp of genuine devotion and 
artless sincerity. 

At length the ordinary service of the 
church was closed ; the bridegrooms advan- 
ced to lead their timid brides from their 
seats ; and each couple walking up the 
broad aisle of the church, stood before the 
clergyman, with their respective friends 
ranged to the right and left. A short si- 
lence ensued — a noiseless interval, which 
the whole crowd within the walls appeared 
not to interrupt even by a breath. During 
this space, the pious minister seemed com- 
muning with Heaven ; and this silence and 
secret communing served to make more im- 
pressive the ceremony that followed. It con- 
sisted in simply pointing out the reciprocal 
duties of husband and wife ; and demand- 
ing of the couples severally, if they solemn- 
ly vowed, in the sight of God and man, to 
adhere to them ; which being assented to 
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on the part of each, the minister again sup- 
plicated the Almighty in an earnest prayer, 
that his blessing might descend upon those 
whom he had so recently joined together ; 
and prayed also fervently, that should they 
be blessed with offspring, they might sedu- 
lously guard them from the delusions of Po- 
pery, and instruct them in the pure tenets 
of the Reformed Kirk. 

At this juncture, the sensations of Agnes 
were bitter and acute, and she sought to 
penetrate the feelings of Gowrie, who, from 
the first minute lie entered the church, had 
fixed his undivided attention on the pastor. 
Her heart sunk within her, as she witnessed 
the visible emotion excited by this charge. 
His c- mtenance fell, and a troubled ex- 
pression took possession of it. He bent his 
look downward, as if suddenly afflicted by 
some withering remembrance, that seemed 
fatally developing itself to his understand- 
ing. An unutterable pang passed through 
the heart of Agnes, and smote her with re- 
vol. ii r. E 
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doubled remorse for the promise she had 
given. It was possible, she thought, that 
this impression, while it remained on his 
mind, might induce him to release her from 
her obligation, could she at that moment 
have spoken with him ; but even to be seen 
by him in their present situation, was im- 
possible, and sire almost unconsciously fol- 
lowed Mable Norton and Alice, who, after 
the conclusion of the ceremony, mixed with 
the crowd that surrounded the bridal party ; 
and was in the midst of a scene, ere she was 
aw r are, for wdiich she was little prepared, 
and still less inclined ; and which nothing 
but her reluctance to withdraw her two at- 
tendants from a sight so highly gratifying 
to them, kept her to witness. The South 
Inch, to which they had led her, was stud- 
ded with groups of the town’s people ; this 
beautiful plain, which is a mile and a half 
in circumference, being the constant resort 
of the inhabitants of St Johnstoun, when 
disposed to relaxation. It had been their 
play-field ; and was the place where they 
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still practised athletic exercises. Several 
tents were pitched on the side of the Tay, 
that hathedVthe greensward with its clear 
blue waters} while a number of boats, that 
conveyed the friends of the newly married 
pairs, danced on its unruffled surface, dip- 
ping their gay streamers in its*tule, which, 
like a pure mirror, reflected all that was 
presented to it, and dazzled the eye by its 
brightness and incessant undulation. 

The appearance of the young couples on 
the Inch, accompanied hy the Karl of Gow- 
rie, was the signal for cheering shouts of 
joy, and the sound of gladsome music, that 
lasted till the sports commenced, which 
consisted of wrestling, pitching the bar, 
throwing the quoit, and shooting the ar- 
row. And so expert in the hitter exercise 
were the sons of this ancient borough in 
days long past, that tradition boasts of many 
who could send the arrow to a distance of 
three thousand feet, as well as perform many 
other feats, that sound equally fabulous in 
the ears of the degenerate beings of more 
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modem times, and put to shame their feeble 
efforts. 

But on this day the gallant youth of St 
Johnstoun were tasked to the utmost stretch 
of their skill and prowess, by the presence 
of many competitors from the rival borough 
of Dundee, who eagerly contested with them 
the palm of honour. The inhabitants of 
these towns were then inflamed with envy 
and jealousy of each other, on account of 
the animosity occasioned by disputes regard- 
ing their privileges on the river Tay, and 
the priority claimed by each borough, as 
the most ancient, in all parliaments, coun 
cils, and conventions ; and some bloody falls 
were the consequence of the wrestling- 
matches between their respective townsmen. 
This sport was, however, speedily put a 
stop to by the command of the Earl, and 
others moreharmless, in which equal strength 
and dexterity were required, substituted in 
its place, to the great relief of all the ten- 
der-hearted maidens and matrons who were 
spectators of the games. It was from the 
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hands of the youthful brides that the victors 
received the prizes, which were the gifts of 
Cowrie, and the consequence attached to 
these young women on that day gave double 
interest to the scene. All was gaiety and 
happiness, and the heart of every inhabitant 
of St Johnstoun expanded with confidence 
in the presence of their idolized Earl, who 
cherished them as friends, and was, in re- 
turn, repaid by their unbounded affection. 
But there were present those who looked on 
him with far different sentiments, namely, 
the Munroes of Tullibrandon, who, being 
kinsmen to one of the bridegrooms, were in- 
vited to his marriage, which they artfully 
influenced him to celebrate on that day, 
that it might furnish a plausible pretext 
for their presence at St Johnstoun, where 
they came, attended by many of their re- 
tainers, iu readiness to follow the hint of 
Ratlisay, in taking part against the man 
w.iom it had been unanimously agreed to 
prefer before them in the politics of the 
town and shire, — a circumstance which had 
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not only been detrimental to their pecuni- 
ary interests, but had also inflicted a dead- 
ly wound upon their pride, not- to be healed 
save by his humiliation. It was therefore 
in the full spirit of this party rancour that 
they beheld him reigning in the hearts of 
the crowd that surrounded him ; and the 
impatience with which they awaited the 
coming incidents of this eventful day knew 
no bounds. — That it was destined by the 
King to terminate in somewhat detrimental 
to the Earl of Gowrie and his noble house, 
they clearly understood ; but what were the 
events which were to bring about an issue 
so desirable, they did not as yet comprehend ; 
for Rathsay, according to his first inten- 
tion, had only sounded them, and ascertain- 
ed their willingness to assist their Sovereign, 
should their aid be necessary. They were 
constantly, therefore, looking around them 
during the hours spent on the Inch, — like 
those who, knowing that a tempest is prog- 
nosticated, seek some token of its approach 
even in the most cloudless skies, — or like 
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mariners, who, in an unruffled sea, anxiously 
examine the water around for the dangerous 
sunken rocks, Inch their charts tell them 

are near. 

Noon, however, was far advanced, with- 
out any appearance which indicated an in- 
terruption to the festive scene, and their 
eagerness to have the riddle solved became 
visible to each other, in the hasty and im- 
patient glances they cast toward the dif- 
ferent heights and roads in the neighbour- 
hood. in expectation of seeing a party of 
troops appear ; being possessed with the idea 
that his Majesty meditated a seizure of the 
Earl’s person, upon some charge with which 
they were unacquainted. 

At length a single horseman was descri- 
ed, riding furiously towards the multitude, 
which divided to allow of his passage, af ter 
he had hastily inquired on what part of the 
field the Earl of Gowric was to be found ; 
and presently arriving where he had taken 
his station, the messenger threw himself 
from his horse, and withdrawing him out 
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of ear-shot. *f those by whom he was sur- 
rounded, he spoke with him for a few se- 
conds. During this time, it was apparent 
to the keen eyes bent up<. n him, that the 
Earl appeared considerably surprised and 
agitated.. When he had heard the tidings 
which had seemed to cause these emotions, 
the father of one of the brides, respectfully 
approaching him, expressed a hope that no- 
thing. had occurred to mar their present fe- 
licity, which would unquestionably be the 
consequence of their noble patron’s having 
heard aught that caused him distress, and 
W'hich he feared was the case. 

“ No, not distress, my worthy friend,” 
returned the Earl, “ hut surprise assuredly, 
and some degree of vexation, that our Sove- 
reign hath unfortunately fixed upon this 
day to honour me with a visit, and thought 
meet to send me no warning of this intend- 
ed favour, save what I have just received 
from my brother, by his attendant, whom 
he despatched from the hunt at Falkland 
to inform me of it. Being totally unpro* 
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videcl for such an occasion, and wishing this 
day to partake your hospitality, hath caused, 
as you may suppose, no very pleasant sensa- 
tion. X have, however,” continued the Earl, 
“ already sent to put the cooks upon their 
mettle, though I fear me much there will, 
after all, be but sorry banquet to entertain 
Royalty withal.” 

“ If,” said the citizen with whom lie was 
speaking, “ I might be allowed to suggest 
a remedy for your lordship’s want of timeous 
intimation, it would be, that you should 
honour me by accepting the dinner this day 
provided at my house, in addition to what 
your own servitors may be able to provide 
on such short notice.” 

“ And most willingly should your ge- 
nerous offer be accepted,” returned Govvric, 
“ provided I did not fear that inconvenience 
to you must inevitably arise from the want 
of it, in supplying your kinsmen and neigh- 
bours with your wonted hospitality.” 

This objection was, however, over-ruled, 
by an offer from the other marriage-party to 
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share their feast with those who had given 
up their own ; and both families appeared 
to rejoice so heartily in aiding the Earl in 
his dilemma, that all anxiety* with regard 
to his Majesty’s- entertainment was at an 
end. Nor had it been, in fact, the prin- 
cipal cause of his uneasiness ; for surprise 
and perplexity still remained concerning so 
sudden a determination on the part of the 
King, particularly as, in a conversation 
with his Majesty some time before leaving 
Holyrood, he had requested, that when he 
honoured him with a visit, (which he then 
promised,) that his Majesty would enable 
him, by timely warning, to exhibit be- 
fore him some experiments in chemistry, 
that he had previously expressed an earnest 
wish to witness. The Earl, in suggesting 
to himself the probable causes of this sud- 
den visit, could not but fear that his Ma- 
jesty, having become acquainted with the 
retreat of Lady Agnes, was coming in per- 
son to St Johnstoun on some errand con- 
nected with her. This train of thought was 
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broken in upon by the appearance of the 
Master of Ruthvcn, accompanied by young 
Rcstalrig, whoinformed the Earl that his M a- 
jesty tvas on his way, and probably not above 
two or three miles distant from St Johustoun. 
He also related to him all that had passed 
during the hunt, and gave a loose to his ex- 
uberant spirits in describing the conspicuous 
way in which his young friend had signalized 
himself, and his Majesty’s displeasure there- 
at, all of which he turned into a subject of 
mirth. From this raillery the young man 
was glad to escape, by seizing the opportu- 
nity of preferring his meditated request to 
the Karl, who heard it most indulgently, 
and promised to comply with it. 

Gowrie, who joined his brother in think- 
ing it most advisable that young Rcstalrig 
should not again present himself to the 
King on the day he had so unwittingly of- 
fended, committed him to the hospitable 
care of the same person to whom he had 
just been indebted for the supply of his table, 
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and with whom the young Laird was slight- 
ly acquainted ; and bidding him adieu, 
mounted his horse to set forward with his 
brother, in order to meet his Majesty : and 
conduct him to his house. 

During the time that the Earl of Gowric 
had been conversing with Ruthven and his 
friend, the news of his Majesty’s intended 
visit had spread over the plain, flying from 
mouth to mouth with the rapidity of light- 
ning. But before it reached the ears of the 
Lady Agnes, she had received a warning of 
impending evil, that communicated a tre- 
mor to every limb. — For as she was stand- 
ing, a few minutes before, looking one while 
on the pastimes which were going forward, 
and another while following with her eye 
the figure so deeply imprinted on her heart, 
whose noble and free demeanour drew forth 
the admiration and praises of all around her, 
she had observed a woman wrapped in a 
cloak, whose face seemed as sedulously con- 
cealed from observation as her own, pass 
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and rcpass her several times ; the last time 
she did so, she came close up to her, and 
partially withdrawing the cloak from her 
eyes, to give her apparently a better oppor- 
tunity of observation, Agnes was struck by 
their dark penetrating glance, which at once 
betrayed recognition, and pleasure in the 
discovery, to which she significantly joined 
an injunction to silence, by lifting the head 
of the rugged stick with which she walked, 
and, pressing it against her lips, accompa- 
nied this motion by a momentary closing of 
the eyes, and an admonitory shake of the 
head, as she passed on. Lady Agnes had 
hardly time to point her out to Alice be- 
fore she disappeared in the crowd, leaving 
her filled with perplexity, which in a few 
minutes was considerably increased by feel- 
ing some one close at her back, whose voice 
sounded in her car. — “ I know you, lady,” 
it said — “ Your worst enemy is at hand — 
Take this warning, and retreat immediate- 
ly — you will find a friend at Mable Nor- 
ton’s.” 
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Agnes turned quickly round, and per- 
ceived the same woman whom she had ob- 
served before, who walked hurriedly ' i ff in 
another direction, and was repeating what 
she had said to Alice and Mable, when the 
buzz occasioned by the report of the King’s 
approach met her ear. She was no longer 
at a loss to imagine who the enemy was 
that had been alluded to ; and, though she 
felt every nerve quiver with agitation, ter- 
ror lent its strength to her limbs, while she 
hastily retraced her steps to her wonted 
abode, in a fearful anticipation of the per- 
son whom she was to meet, and the intelli- 
gence she was to receive. 



CHAPTER V. 


— Kre the hat hath flown 
Hi- < ioUterM flight, — ere to black Ilecate !* sunmiuns 
P.v- > hurl- borne beetle, with his drowsy burns 
Haih mmr night’s yawning ]>eal, thcic shall be dom- 
\ n*. eti t>i di cudful note ! 

Sii.vKsrJ .Mii . 


’[ n at the Earl of Cowrie’s feeling?. as 
nr journeyed forth with the Master to meet 
his Majesty, were of a sombre kind, was 
oleum pourtrayed upon his countenance, 
which was overcast by a cloud of thought, 
except when the light-heartedness of his 
brother evaporated in some ludicrous sally, 
at which he could not forbear a smile; but 
his spirit was not in the smile, for it was 
busy within him in suggesting and strug- 
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gling with many causes of alarm ; and he re- 
peatedly questioned — Did the King ; ndeed 
wish to do him honour by this unaccountable 
visit, or did it cover some deeper design ? 
and could he look upon his Sovereign and 
Rath say, who had so mercilessly persecuted 
the helpless Agnes, without wrathful emo- 
tion ? Yet this latter task he was call- 
ed upon to perform. But should the object 
be, as his fears represented, to force Agnes 
again into the power of James, what course 
was he to pursue then ? — “ To avoid blood- 
shed, if it can be avoided,” said the Earl, 
inwardly ; “ but, if not, to oppose force to 
force, and drain the last drop from this 
heart, ere she shall become the prey of the 
villain Rathsay ! Or, if I prove unsuccess- 
ful in the attempt, to lay my head down, 
it may be, upon the block, as did my noble 
and gallant father. Yet,” continued lie, 
“ let Rathsay tremble to tamper with the 
spirit so fatal to parasites, which I inherit 
from my fathers !— Let him call to mind 
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the fates of Rizzio, of Arran, and of Lennox, 
and fear for his own !” 

As these thoughts passed through the 
Earl's mind, he seated himself more firmly 
in hi. 1 saddle, and spurred on his steed to a 
quicker motion ; while the Master, who was 
about to address him, was carried also for- 
ward by the animal he rode, who, disdaining 
to be outdone in speed, pressed after him. 

“ Heaven help us !” said the Master, as 
he came up with the Earl, and observed 
the stern frown, which, in unison with his 
thoughts, had settled on his brow— “ Heaven 
help us, inv dear Earl ! what makes you look 
so grim ?— One would im agine you were about 
to encounter a host of foes, and not to wel- 
come a royal guest !” 

“It were needless to intrude on your 
present joy, Alexander,” returned the Earl, 
who had not as yet mentioned to him his 
meeting with Agnes, “ the many dark 
thoughts that at this moment cross my 
mind. — Thus much I must say, I like not 
this hasty visit.” 
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“ Nay,” replied Iluthven, “ now your 
suspicious carry you beyond ^ probability, 
for be can assuredly mean nought at pre- 
sent but to manifest liis favour in the very 
spirit of his favourite motto, ‘ Seati paci- 
fic},' and moreover, comes attended by so 
few followers, that there can be nothing to 
alarm the most timorous imagination.” 

“Not perhaps in outward appearance, I 
grant you,” said Gowrie ; “ but I ever fear 
me some touch of that craft, which you, as 
well as myself, have so frequently heard him 
shame not to avow, as the boast and privi- 
lege of kings to practise ; for I cannot be- 
lieve him well affected toward us, however 
he may varnish over his distaste by acts of 
seeming favour, and I shrink intuitively 
from his proffered courtesy.” 

“ F aith ! the only act of his courtesy I 
ever shrink from,” said Iluthven, “ is when 
he offers me his unwashen hands to kiss, 
which ever scent — pah ! — of the last meats 
he hath eaten, and are, moreover, as you 
must have observed, of that unnatural and 
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sickly softness, as to make one shudder at 
their touch ; and though, Heaven help me ' 
I did all I cSuld, while attending in his 
bed-chamber, to make them wholesome, by 
taking care that lie should be offered suffi- 
ciently often the basin and ewer, yet could 
I never procure them a good sluicing, ever 
contenting himself with dipping in the tips 
of his fingers. — But sec,” said Ruthvcn, 
" there winds the royal train round the base 
of Mordun ; and, maugre what 1 have now 
said, you shall this day behold me kiss his 
Majesty's hand as devotedly as ever did 
lover that of his mistress. — For oh, it is a 
pleasant thing to rise again in royal favour, 
just when your brother courtiers flatter 
themselves you arc sunk twenty fathoms 
dee]) in the slough of disgrace ! Had you 
seen the surprise of some of them in the 
Park of Falkland this morning, and what a 
^bitter dose the King’s favour to me was, and 
the wry faces they made in swallowing it, 
even your impenetrable gravity must have 
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given way.— It will be a subject Gf mirth to 
me as long as I live, and I trust it “’Jiall yet 
make our Royal Mistress merry withal.” 

“ May it even be so !” returned the Earl ; 
“ but moderate it now, I pray thee, when 
we have so nearly approached within hear- 
ing of its objects.” 

The Earl of Gowrie saluted James with 
easy dignity, accompanied with all the re- 
spect due to his Sovereign ; who, on his 
part, appeared to pay the brothers marked 
attention, by inviting them to ride at his 
right hand ; while the Duke of Lennox, 
and the Earl of Mar, were placed at his 
left. 

“We hae fulfilled our royal promise in 
comin to partake o’ your gude cheer, my 
Lord o’ Gowrie,” said James, who seemed 
to be using some effort to appear in good 
humour. “ And for whilk the day’s chace 
has gi’en us sac braw an appetite, that ye^ 
had need be lustily provided.” 

“ I only regret,” replied the Earl, “ that 
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your Majesty’s not having given me suffi- 
cient warning of your gracious intention, 
may cause me to appear a very churl in 
housekeeping.” 

“ Wc require nae apologies, man,” said 
his Majesty. “ I am this day sac hungered, 
that sae as ye set not afore me a poll o’ 
ling and mustard, or a pig, and insist not 
on my digesting them wi’ tobacco, that weed 
o’ hell, I ken o’ nae other vivers that will 
conic amiss ; but, methinks, war 1 to in- 
vite the deevil to denner, this should be his 
fare.” 

The people assembled to celebrate the 
weddings, greeted the King as he passed 
with hearty cheers ; in which the name of 
their favourite Earl was occasionally min- 
gled. These salutations seemed, however, 
to escape the notice of the King, while he 
appeared to be eagerly examining each face 
in the crowd that presented itself to his 
view. The Jesuit, who rode near to ltath- 
say, though at a sufficient distance in the 
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rear to mark their difference of rank, seem- 
ed also to be attentively making his obser- 
vations ; and as llathsay ever and anon 
turned his head to look at particular people 
in the assemblage, he marked the glance of 
keen intelligence that passed between them. 

“ Allow me to bid your Majesty wel- 
come to my poor lodgings,” said the Earl, 
as he ushered the King into the hall of his 
castle. 

“ An’ truly a noble mansion it is,” said 
James, looking around him at its extensive 
dimensions, its richly carved windows, and 
fretted roof — “ An’, by our faith, a plea- 
santer sight I wot to your Prince and Mais- 
ter, than the armed ha’ o’ Ruth veil Castle 
was wont to be,” continued the King, in 
tones which appeared modulated by a re- 
sentful and pettish remembrance of the 
time when he was immured within its walls, 
by the faction in which the late Earl had 
joined, and the object of which, it is well 
known, was to remove from the person and 
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council of James, the unworthy Earl of Ar- 
ran, an 'l that Duke of Lennox, of whom 
the .1 c suit had feigned the tale respecting 
his gift of the falcon to his Majesty. 

It was for joining this faction, that the 
late Earl of Gowrie had lost his head, after 
a solemn assurance of pardon from James. 
And his son, neither liking the present ill- 
timed allusion of his Majesty, nor the tone 
in which it was uttered, only replied to it 
by a cold and dignified how, while he led 
the way t<> an inner apartment. 

Kuthvcn had heard the rude speech made 
by James, and felt indignant at it; hut 
thinking, from the Earl’s continued gravi- 
ty, that it had hurt his feelings even more 
than his own, he took the first opportunity 
of whispering to Gowrie, " 1 heard his cour- 
teous remark, on entering your house ; but 
never mind him, man, it is but the dregs 
of the ill humour he evinced at having the 
tout taken out of his horn, and will be wash- 
ed down with his first cup of canary.” 

The greater part of the King’s train cn- 
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tered the smaller apartment after him, with 
Gowrie and the Master of Ruthven, who 
had an immediate opportunity c issing 
his Majesty’s hand, which he held out in 
token of favour to the brothers. .The Earl 
bent his knee, and touched it with his lips, 
gravely and coldly enough ; while the Master, 
in his extreme anxiety to retain the favour 
so lately restored, saluted it with a shew of 
zeal, which was the next moment checked 
by a feeling of disgust, so overpowering, and 
so ill concealed, that had his Majesty only 
happened to cast his eyes that way, he must 
have dbserved the decided expression of 
combined aversion and risibility, as he fled 
hastily behind the high back of his chair, 
to rub his lips with his kerchief. 

But the King saw it not, for his gaze 
was at that moment wandering in the di- 
rection of a massy golden goblet, ornament- 
ed with precious stones, which was an heir- 
loom in the Earl’s family. On this occa- 
sion, it was filled with his favourite beve- 
rage, and brought into the apartment by 

u 
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old Adam, who, decorated with the insig- 
nia of iiis office as chief domestic of the 
Earl's Household, was honoured l>y him with 
beating it to his Majesty’s presence; whom, 
as soon as he put the cup into the hands of his 
master, he greeted with a bend so profound, 
that his silver side-locks nearly touched his 
knees ; yet in this lowly obeisance, he who 
was acquainted with the old man’s fidelity 
to his late lord, would have been a sorry 
physiognomist, had he not discovered, when 
he regained his erect posture, and raised 
his faded eyes to the face of Majesty, that 
every time-worn feature spoke of injury and 
painful reminiscence. 

The expression of the old man’s counte- 
nance was, however, as little noticed by the 
King, as that of the Master of Ruthven 
had been, as he stretched out his hands to 
receive the draught from the Earl, who 
presented it to him. His Majesty dispatch- 
ed a considerable quantity of the wine, ta- 
king it in his usual way, namely, by mouth- 
voi.. in. i 
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fuls ; and stopping a second between each, 
as if mumbling and chewing it, while sun- 
dry drops escaped to trickle off at his chin, 
or to mingle again with what remained in 
the cup. This unseemly custom was occa- 
sioned by a natural defect in the formation 
of his tongue, which was too large for his 
mouth ; and gives, to the best likenesses 
remaining of him, the appearance of his 
mouth being filled by somewhat which his 
lips are pursed up to contain within them. 

The banquet was speedily served up in 
an adjoining apartment, which had been 
hastily prepared for the King’s reception, 
by placing a chair of state, with a canopy, 
at the upper end of the dinner-table. 

No one sat down to this repast, save his 
Majesty — the two noble brothers standing 
with his other attendants while he dined, 
though invited, and even urged by him, to 
take their seats at the table ; well knowing 
that nothing could gratify him more than 
such marks of homage. Despite, however, 
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of the exercise the King had that morning 
taken . and liis frequent asseverations of hun- 
ger, he ate but little ; and it was evident 
that he was much abstracted during his 
meal. This was remarked l>y the brothers ; 
hut it was construed hv them into the effect 
of the unpleasant feelings called forth by 
his recollections on entering again a house 
of the Karl of Gowrie, to which he had 
given vent in the speech before narrated, 
which had both surprised and offended the 
Ear!. IE seemed, however, at length to 
overcome*, by sudden effort, the sensations, 
whatever they were, that engrossed him ; 
and lifting a cup of wine from the table, 
called on Gowrie to pledge him to the pros- 
perity of old Scotland and her sons. For 
although my Lord o' Gowrie hath seen 
mony foreign fashions, whilk he perchance 
preferreth,” said dames, “ being himsel a 
Scot, he canna do better than prove him- 
sel his country's friend, by drainin' a cup o’ 
wine to her welfare.” * 

The Karl, thus urged to give signal of 
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the patriotism which had ever been with 
him an enthusiastic feeling, nourished from 
his very cradle by the remembrance of all 
that his fathers had done and suffered in 
it's cause, and somewhat stung by what he 
felt as an insinuation that he preferred other 
countries to his own, took from the hands 
of his old domestic a cup of richly cut glass, 
which, on hearing the King’s challenge to 
his master, he had filled unbidden to the 
brim ; and holding it aloft, in the uncontrol- 
lable fervour of the moment, he said, ere he 
drank off the wine, in a tone of voice that 
vibrated through the frames of all who heard 
him, “ To the true glory of my fellow'-coun- 
trymen, and of my native land !” And ta- 
king the cup from his lips, he continued, 
“ And may that Scot, who prefers any other 
country to his own, and would refuse to sa- 
crifice for her welfare, life, fortune, and hap- 
piness, perish, even as that frail vessel !” and 
he dashed upon the marble pavement the 
splendid cup, which broke into an hundred 
shivers at his feet. 
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The King looked toward Herbal and 
Jlathsay, while he seemed to shrink within 
himself, at the manifestation of the spirit 
which his words had called forth, and to fid- 
get upon his seat, under a sense of extreme 
uneasiness. From this lie appeared in some 
measure relieved, by its being announced 
that the repast was spread in the hall for 
his attendants 5 whither, at the command 
of his Majesty, the Earl accompanied his 
guests to render them the rights of hospi- 
tality. 

The Master of liuthven being left alone 
in attendance on James, his late uneasi- 
ness settled into a timorous nervousness, 
that prevented his hearing or answering se- 
veral attempts the Master made to enter- 
tain him, who at length ceased his exer- 
tion, and regarding him with some surprise, 
mingled with the instinctive contempt 
which the brave man must ever feel for the 
coward, be his rank in the scale of worldly 
elevation what it may, he ejaculated to 
himself, “ What the devil ails him now ? 
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The breaking of that glass seems to have 
discomfited him as much as if a pistol had 
been fired at him.” 

At length the King, as if struck^fo’ith 
a sudden thought, arose from his chair. 
“ Maister Alexander,” he said, “ we hac 
heard great bruit o’ the mony ingenious 
experiments performed by my lord, your 
brother, whilk lie hath been taught in the 
seats o’ lc'aruin abroad, where he hath so- 
journed ; now, though our science canna 
match wi’ his, we shall think nac better 
sport than to surprise him wi’ that o’ whilk 
he peradventure hath not yet had expe- 
rience ; and, therefore, crave o’ you to con- 
duct us to that cabinet that containeth his 
chemical implements, where, by our troth, 
whan we shall see fitting to admit him after 
a short space, lie shall acknowledge that we 
ken somewhat o’ the matter.” 

"While the King spoke thus to Ruthven, 
the workings of triumphant cunning, and 
the misgivings of timidity, gave a singular 
expression to his aspect, of which he seem- 
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c-d himself aware; insomuch, that he avoid- 
ed looking at the Master, while lie em- 
ployes himself in buttoning his doublet of 
Ln#dn-green, and arranging the chain, by 
which his hunting-horn was suspended ; 
and having accomplished this before ho had 
finished speaking, he took his beaver from 
his head, adjusted the gold-lace band and 
embroidered strings, and shook it in his 
hand with a quick motion, as if with the 
intention of separating the parts of the fea- 
thers, which the dew of the morning had 
pasted together. 

Ruth veil, however, took no note of these 
manoeuvres, but as tokens of the habitual 
restlessness which kept him continually in 
motion. He therefore, with the expecta- 
tion of some amusement from the promised 
experiments, marshalled him the way to 
the apartment he had mentioned ; in reach- 
ing which it was necessary to pass through 
the great hall, where the Earl of Gowrie 
was entertaining his attendants with the 
choicest produce of his cellars. They all 
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rose as the King passed with Ruthven to- 
ward the stairs, which were on the opposite 
side from where they entered, and Gowrie 
made a motion as if to attend him, but 
James, waving his hand, commanded them 
to be seated. “ Bit ye, merry gentlemen,” 
lie said, “ and muckle gude may it do ye — 
I gang wi’ Maister Alexander, to look upon 
the rare statues wlxilk my lord hath brought 
from Italy.” 

So saying, his Majesty and Ruthven 
passed up the flight of stairs, which ascend- 
ed, in the language of the times, to a fair 
gallery ; and fair indeed it might be term- 
ed, if what is pleasing to the eye, and ex- 
cellent in beauty, deserves to be so styled. 
It was of the most finished and approved 
architecture of the period. Its numerous 
niches were filled with the choicest efforts 
of the Italian chisel, and its walls enrich- 
ed with the most elaborate paintings by 
the first masters ; yet his Majesty, casting 
a hasty glance toward its other extremity, 
proceeded, as quickly and unregardiug of 
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its many attractions, as though it had been 
the green and damp stained passage from 
some dungeon vault, which was to lead him 
to the blessed air of Heaven. 

“ Strange,” thought Rutliven, “ that his 
eagerness to display what I dare swear will 
but turn out some paltry juggling trick, 
should so hurry him through a place, where 
even the illiterate vulgar might pause in 
admiration. But it is well ! — 1 shall escape 
the weariness of pedantic remarks.” 

As they passed through the door at the 
other end, the King turned, and, looking 
at the lock, said to Ruthvcn, “ Thraw 
about that key, man, for I would not that 
my lord should come or we prepare our sur- 
prise for him.” 

The Master obeyed his Majesty’s com- 
mand, and smiled, as he did so, at his pre- 
caution. They next entered, through this 
anti-room, the wislied-for cabinet, of which 
the King himself locked the door, retain- 
ing the key in his hand. This room was 
V 2 
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situated in the very extremity of that side 
of the building, and contiguous to it was a 
tower, through which a winding, or, as it 
was called, a turnpike stair, ascended from 
a door in the court below, communicating 
with the cabinet, where we must now leave 
the King and Ituthvcn. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The tyrannous and bloody act is done ; 

The most arch-deed of piteous massacre 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. 

Siiaksegakij. 


When the Earl of Govvrie lost sight of 
the King, and his brother, as they ascend- 
ed the stairs to the gallery, his first impulse 
was to follow them ; for the conduct of 
James, ever since he had entered his house, 
appeared to him very extraordinary, as if co- 
vering insult with an outward shew of favour. 
And if this were really the case, his motive 
for the present visit still remained a mystery. 
The idea of treachery and danger to his 
brother so forcibly seized upon him, that he 
rose from the table, and expressed his in ten- 
tion of going himself to shew his Majesty 
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" hat ,ni b rl,t »>c worthy of notice. This was, 
however, overruled by his guests, who in- 
sisted, that, in thus disobeying his Majesty’s 
command, he would rather give offence than 
pleasure. And he sat down again, not with- 
out exhibiting some symptoms of the feel- 
ings that possessed him, for his cheek was 
flushed, and his brow slightly contracted, by 
the agitating thoughts that were passing 
through his mind. He, however, shortly 
schooled himself into a calmer mood, by re- 
flecting on the improbability of his brother's 
being exposed to any danger from accom- 
panying, under his own roof, an unarmed 
man, so timorous, and so little likely to ex- 
pose his own person to danger, as the King. 

“ This is very childishness,” said the Earl 
to himself, “ thus to give way to such fool- 
ish fears. — I have as yet no cause to dis- 
trust him, save what arises from surmise. 
And yet it is most strange, that I should 
feel thus overpowered, as if by some im- 
pending evil, that seems even now to wrestle 
with my spirit, against my better reason— 
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I will, however, strive to shake it off.” And 
raising ‘his wine from the table, he said, 
while a smile once more beamed from his 
countenance, “ You have heard me this 
day drink to our country, and her sons ; and 
now, shame it were to a leal and trueKnight, 
not to honour her daughters with as deep a 
draught. — Pledge me, noble sirs, to the 
health of our fair countrywomen ; and may 
he who would deceive or forsake them, be 
himself forsaken iu his utmost need !” 

This toast was drunk with enthusiasm, 
by those whose generous feelings sympa- 
thized with the speaker, — with indifference, 
by those whose selfish hearts made no re- 
sponse, — and with a feeling nearly amount- 
ing to resentment toward the Earl, by those 
whose consciences were galled. But it was 
drunk by all. At the moment of proposing 
it, as the Earl thought on Agnes, his eye 
glanced around the board in search of Rath- 
say ; but he had been some time gone, as it 
was reported, to take from the falconer the 
favourite hawk, while he dined, and was ac- 
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eompaniccl by Herbal, who had expressed a 
desire to avoid deep healths. At thid instant 
it was hurriedly announced by Lrfflfcnce, 
that his Majesty had left the house, by the 
entrance before-mentioned at the bottom of 
the turret, and was riding through the Inch. 
All was directly hurry and bustle. Theguests 
sprang on their feet, and the pavement rung 
to the tramp of their heavy boots, and the 
clang of their massy spurs, while the hall 
and the court resounded with the cries of — 
“ To horse ! — To horse ! — The King hath 
ridden forth !” When, however, they began 
to throng through the principal gate-way 
of the court-yard in their way to the sta- 
bles, that no time might be lost in follow- 
ing his Majesty, the porter persisted that 
he had not passed, and there being no other 
access from that side of the building, they 
wero put to a stand, not knowing what to 
think ; when it was suggested, that perhaps 
there had been some mistake, and that he 
might not yet have left the gallery ; upon 
which the Duke of Lennox and the Earl 
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of Mar were proceeding to enter the hall 
again, in order to pass up the gallery stairs, 
whqpacry of— “Help ! — Help ! — Treason ! 
— Treason ! my Lord of Mar !” struck on 
their ears ; and on looking up to the place 
whence the sound proceeded, they perceived 
the King’s face half thrust out of a small 
window near the turret, with the hand of a 
man apparently in the act of seizing him by 
the throat. 

“ What, ho ! — My friends ! This way 
to the rescue !” cried the Earl of Mar, re- 
entering the hall with the Duke, and seve- 
ral of their attendants. By this time, all 
was uproar and confusion in the court-yard, 
which, immediately on the alarm being given 
by some of the servants, who fled into the 
town, began to fill with the Munroes and 
their retainers. 

Words cannot give an adequate idea of 
Gowrie’s consternation at this scene, which 
he beheld with a prophetic shudder, — his 
countenance becoming pale as death, as the 
horrible suspicion of his brother’s danger 
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smote upon his heart. “ Follow me, my 
friends !” he exclaimed, with a frantic ges- 
ture of impatience, as he drew his sword 
from the scabbard, and snatched another 
from the hand of a person near him, unheed- 
ing whether friend or foe. But as he was 
darting toward the turret door, he W'as in- 
tercepted by Sir Thomas Hrskine, who, sei- 
zing him by the collar, cried out, — “ Thou 
art the traitor! — This is all along of thy 
contrivance, villain !” 

Gowrie, thus impeded in his way, dnew 
the sword from his light hand, and using 
it to disengage himself fiom Knkine';: grasp, 
with the giant-strength that desperation 
lent him, hurled him to the distance of seve- 
ral paces ; and catching up the sword he 
had thrown from him, was in an instant on 
the turret stairs that led to the cabinet, 
where we left Ruthvcn and the King, which 
lie now entered. Ho cast a hasty glance 
around him, — the floor was stained with 
blood, — hut he nowhere beheld his brother. 

“ What means this outrage ?” said Gow- 
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rie — “ Why that cry of treason ? — Where 
is my brother ? — And whose blood is this ?” 

The King, whose knees were smiting 
against each other, and his teeth chattering 
in his head from the deadly fear that pos- 
sessed him, was standing in a corner of the 
room, near the open door of a small study, 
wit'.: Ratlnuy, Herbal, and the Jesuit. No 
answer was returned ; but Itathsay seizing 
the King by the shoulders, attempted to 
tbrmi him into the -Indy. “ Your Ma- 
jesty, by \nv;v Karo, must be put in safety,” 
na; cl •• while v. e deal with this traitor 

Karl.” 

The King, however. struggled violently, 
— lor fright and indignation, at the autho- 
rity ex'jivUingover him, lentbim a strength 
not Ins own. “ j )inua kill him here — Din- 
tui kill him here,” vociferated James, — ,4 un- 
hand your lawful 1 Vince and maistcr — I 
will hae nae man bluid, I say.” And as 
Rathsay still continued to persist in his 
purpose, he vociferated , — “ Help ! — Help ! 
—Ye arc a’ traitors i — I shall be murther- 
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e<l ! — God hac mercy ! — I shall be murtlier- 
ed at last !” 

Rathsay, however, paid no attention to 
his exclamations ; but having lodged him 
in safety in the closet, secured the door, and 
turned to Gowrie, who had lost during that 
short space all consideration for himself in 
the sight of horror that met his eyes, while 
the King contended with Rathsay. For 
the spur of the latter had become entangled 
in his Majesty’s cloak, which lay on the 
ground behind them, and dragging it for- 
ward, discovered to him the mangled body 
of liis brother. 

Gowrie gazed on it aghast, and leaned on 
his swords, unable to support himself ; while 
the unutterable agony impressed on his coun- 
tenance, palsied as it were the hearts of his 
enemies, from which mercy had fled, and 
they stood a moment inactive. Rut the 
Earl allowed them short space to gaze upon 
him ; for every feature changing from the 
deadliness of despair to the terrible expres- 
sion of exterminating ycngeance, he raised 
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both swords and rushed toward them. Rath- 
say perceived the sudden change, and feel- 
ing at the same moment all his hatred re- 
vive, he cried out fiercely to the Jesuit and 
Herbal, who were preparing to fall upon 
Gowrie— Touch not my victim at your 
peril and making a furious plunge at him 
with his weapon, he exclaimed — •“ Now shalt 
thou confers what thou knowest of the Lady 
Agnes.” 

Despite, however, of this boast, and his 
violent offset, he found it extremely dif- 
ficult to ward from himself the strokes of 
the Earl^who was become like a tiger at 
bay. Nor would he have been much longer 
able to maintain the unequal contest ; for 
Gowrie, filled alone with the purpose of 
avenging his brother’s murder — more skil- 
ful in wielding his weapons than almost 
any man of the age — possessed of gigantic 
strength, and regardless of life — might per- 
haps have proved an overmatch, not only 
for Rathsay, but also for the other two ; and 
they would, it is possible, have received from 
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his hand the reward of their treachery. But 
while the Earl was pressing Rathsay so 
closely and furiously, that his life appeared 
on the point of being sacrificed, Gowric fell 
dead at his feet, pierced through the heart, 
by the hand of the villain Herbal, who had 
stepped behind him, and basely perpetrated 
the deed, which at once placed them all in 
safety. This fatal catastrophe had been so 
quickly achieved, that before Sir Thomas 
Erskine had recovered the effects of his fall 
and summoned some of his Mfjesty’s at 
tendants to follow him up the turret stairs, 
which he had seen Gowrie ascencL he, whom 
he had thus sought, had passedinto eter- 
nity ; and when he arrived with* his follow- 
ers in the fatal chamber, the desire with 
which he was burning to revenge the fall 
received from Gowric, was turned into hor- 
ror on beholding the bloody spectacle before 
him. 

The moment that the Earl fell. Rath- 
say released the King from his place of con- 
finement, who was half dead with appre- 
hension, while the Jesuit and Herbal ap- 
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plied themselves to assist the Duke of Len- 
nox and Earl of Mar, who were demanding 
entrance from the gallery, to force open the 
door of the cabinet, the key having been 
lost by the King during his alarm. This 
they accomplished by means of the fire-irons, 
and numbers immediately poured in from 
the gallery, all of whom were in the King’s 
interest, (the servants and retainers of Cow- 
rie having been driven back by them down 
the turret stairs into the court yard.) 

Hut the alarm had spread, and friend and 
foe of the Earl were gathering fast, and 
Hocking toward the scene of his murder. 
Those within the house thought it most 
expedient, that all the entrances to it should 
be guarded ; and they accordingly made 
fast the doors and under-windows, and pla- 
ced sentinels upon them. 

James, meanwhile, who was ever appal- 
led at the exposure of weapons of destruc- 
tion, and childishly dreaded the sight of 
blood, stood in the centre of the apartment, 
amidst naked dirks and gleaming swords, 
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with his shoes dyed in the sanguinary flood, 
which had flowed from the Veins of the 
brothers, whose lives, in the fright of the 
moment, he would now have redeemed with 
the half of his kingdom. Yet even in this 
frame of mind, his natural duplicity did 
not forsake him, for lie cautiously avoided 
uttering aught that might throw suspicion 
on himself, and called loudly to remove the 
bodies of the traitors . Which command 
was no sooner obeyed, and the hapless bro- 
thers bofne from his sight, than he knelt 
down, his clasped hands trembling with agi- 
tation ; and with all the gratitude that 
could have been called forth in the most in- 
nocent bosom, fervently thanked God for the 
escape which he had vouchsafed him from 
the murderous weapons of the brothers. Yet 
let no one doubt his sincerity, when they 
consider the extremity of fear to which he 
had been reduced, and which had taken 
such entire possession of his mind, that it 
sunk all recollection of the heinous part he 
had himself acted, in gratitude for his per- 
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sonal safety. It must also be remembered, 
that he had been led implicity to believe in 
the guilt of the unfortunate Master of Rutli- 
ven, and also in the ambitious designs of 
the Karl, which the overweening ideas he 
entertained of his own importance in being, 
as he delighted to style himself, the Vice- 
gerent of God, made him imagine he was 
authorized to punish, inclining him also to 
look upon the lives of his subjects as of 
small account, when put in the balance with 
his own. When his Majesty rose from his 
knees, lie expressed a wish to remove from 
the room to the gallery, which was opposed 
by those about him, who assured him that he 
was safer where he then was, all the avenues 
to the apartment he occupied being filled 
by his faithful people. The King, however, 
not being able to remain with any degree of 
composure in the room where he then was, 
retreated, once more accompanied by Rath- 
sav and Herbal, to the study, where lie no 
sooner approached the window, which, like 
that of the apartment he had left, opened 
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upon the court-yard, than he became again 
nearly frantic with terror. — “ See,” said he 
to Rathsay, “ how the whole toun is ga- 
therin ! and only hear to them, how they 
are crying for their Provost ! Pause loon ! 
did ye no promise, that I shouldna be 
brought into trouble ; that yc wad deal wi" 
the tane out o’ my sight, and that the to- 
tlier should be keepit in ward or banished, 
according to our guid pleasure, proving their 
treason upon him. And now that ye hae 
gliffed us amaist out o’ our very senses, the 
house is to be rugget down neist about our 
lugs — I wonder what for I dinna cause 
seize yourscl.” 

Rathsay, who no way relished this last 
threat, endeavoured to pacify him. 

“For God’s sake,” said he, “moderate youx 
fears, and speak lower; your Majesty’s faith- 
ful friends and subjects have this day many 
of them put their lives in peril to rid you 
of two daring men, who had become ob- 
noxious to your peace, and dangerous to 
your government. — 1 surely need not re- 
10 
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mind your Majesty, that the Earl thwarted 
your royal will on all occasions ; and powcr- 
i :1 as he was, who knows what might have 
been the consequence ?” 

“ Ye speak sense, man, after a',” said 
the fluttered and agitated King, who re- 
quired to be reminded of the motives which 
had before so powerfully swayed him; “ ye 
>pcak sense ; for wlia kens what might hac 
been the upshot, wi’ the wee drap royal 
bluid he carried in his veins ? — he might 
liae glummcd at our royal crown itsel’.” 

“ True,” said Rathsay, “ and your Ma- 
jesty, when this hurricane is blown over, 
will acknowledge that what wc have done 
is for the best ; meantime, we will all be 
sacrificed before one hair of your royal head 
shall be injured.” 

Catching hold of Rathsay’s arm, with a 
convulsive motion, the King exclaimed — 
•• Forgie your Prince and maister ! I’m 
sure I owe ye muckle for what ye hac done 
this day. Hut, O man, it was a fearfu’ sight ! 

voj,. in. G 
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yoj,. in. c. 
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and yet I dar’d na shut my een, for fear 
some o’ your swords had been through my 
body or ever I wist. — And then ', j whan the 
young villain held by me to save himsel 
frae your hands, and gripped at my coat 
neck, crying out to me for to proteck and 
save him — The Lord preserve me, whan I 
think on it, and keep me from sic peril 
again; for this bangs a’ I e’er met wi’, frac 
the taws o’ that gloomin auld thief Bucha- 
nan, to tire last gliff I got wi’ the villain 
Bothwell, whan he drave to be in at my 
very secret chamber.” 

The tumult outside the house became 
louder and louder, and even the boldest, 
who were in the apartment adjoining the 
study, the door of which was open, began 
to look at each other with dismay. It was 
now proposed to his Majesty as most ad- 
visable, that he should present himself at 
the window, and speak to the people, pro- 
mising them, that he would explain what 
had happened, to any four of their citizens, 
whom they should allow to pass quietly in 
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at the principal entrance, and up through 
the gallery to his presence. 

But, when James was prevailed on at 
length to adopt this plan, he no sooner ap- 
peared than the populace became more out- 
rageous than ever ; and when he attempted 
to speak, shouts and hisses arose, greeting 
him with abusi-vevociferations ; and some 
powerful voices were distinctly heard above 
the rest, calling to the King, “ Come doun, 

thou son o’ the fiddler, and we’ll mak tliv 

* 

green coat pay for this day’s wark.” While 
others cried out, with menacing gestures, 
“ Gie us our Provost ! — Gic us our noble 
Yearl, or we'll set low to the lodging, and 
smcck ye out !” Stones and filth were 
thrown at the window, from which the 
King retreated, relapsing again into ano- 
ther paroxysm of terror, during which he 
continued impatiently lamenting himself, 
and wringing his hands. 

There appeared no hope of the tumult 
abating, but, on the contrary, multitudes 
were flocking along every avenue that led 
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to the town from each place in the neigh- 
bourhood that the alarm had reached, every 
moment adding to the numbers that beset 
the house, and joining them in menace. 

In this dilemma, when it became neces- 
sary that some measure should be instanth 
adopted to put a stop to these threatening 
appearances, which had even began to blanch 
the cheeks of the boldest of the King's 
friends, the Jesuit stepped forward from a 
corner, in which he had remained nearly 
unnoticed, while he had himself been accu- 
rately observing what bad passed. All the 
bold and lofty daring of his fearless charac- 
ter flashed in supernatural brightness from 
his dark eyes, that glanced as in conscious 
superiority over those who stood around 
him, as he presented himself to his Majesty 
before the open door of the study. 

“ So please your Majesty,” said lie, “ I 
will go alone into the midst of these rebel- 
lious people, and repeat to them the com- 
mand which thev refused to hear from your 
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Majesty’s own lips, and I fear not to ac- 
complish my purpose in safety.” 

“ And,” said the King, “ if ye mak gude 
your words, and deliver your lawful Prince 
from the sair jeopardy that now threatens 
him. sac that we may this night be ren- 
dered hack in safety to our ain Palace o* 
Falkland, we shall, on ourinviolable word, be- 
stow sic part o’ this traitor Earl’s glides on you, 
as ye shall think meet recompcncc withal.” 

The Jesuit replied by a bend of acknow- 
ledgment, and James, who appeared some- 
what reassured by his offer, commanded him 
to give him the hawk, which sat upon his 
hand ; but it was no sooner presented to 
him, than lie recoiled back some paces, with 
evident marks of alarm and horror, making 
a motion with his hand for it to be removed 
from his sight — For while the previous 
tragedy had been acting, the Jesuit bad 
cast her loose from his hand, and her snow- 
white wings, her tail, and her feet, were all 
daggled in blood. The bird was given to 
an attendant of the Duke of Lennox, and 
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the Jesuit descended the stairs of the tur- 
ret, at the foot of which as many as the 
small passage could contain remained to de- 
fend the door. The iron bolts were gently 
withdrawn by the Jesuit, and before w eit 
those of the mob who stood nearest were 
aware, he had sprung out in the midst oc 
them, and the door was again secured be- 
hind him. The imminent danger to wide!* 
he was instantly expose?* was sufficient to 
have appalled any heart but Ins own ; tor 
the shouts of — <f Here comes aim o' the 
murderers! — let him not escape ! — kill him : 
kill him!” resounded on all sides while, 
whichever way he turned, he perceived wea- 
pons ready to put the threat in execution. 
But looking about him with the most un- 
daunted air, and speaking loudly, lie said — - 
“ Do me no wrong, my friends ; I have 
no wish to escape from you, but have thus 
ventured my life, that you may be inform- 
ed of the particulars of this unfortunate af- 
fair. It is the King’s desire that you choose 
from among your citizens four of those in 
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whom you place the most confidence, whom 
he will admit to his presence ; and if they 
come not away satisfied with what he re- 
lit tes. why. the remedy still remains in your 
own hands, and then let justice take its 
coursed’ 

This speech, which appeared so moderate, 
tun which did not positively contradict any 
of their preconceived opinions, w r as heard 
more favourably than could have been antici- 
pate \ from their previous state of turbulence. 
Thwse standing near enough to hear it, re- 
ported it to others more distant, till, in the 
space of eight 01 ten minutes, a way was 
made through the crowd for him to pass, 
with such as had constituted themselves his 
guards, towards the out.- ale of the throng, 
where a circle was formed, in which the 
same citizen was standing, mentioned before 
as father to one of the brides, and with whom 
the Earl of Gowrie had held the conversa- 
tion on the expected visit of the King. He 
addressed the Jesuit, and inquired respect- 
ing the particulars of what had happened. 
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These questions the Jesuit evaded, hy say- 
ing lie was not competent to answer them, 
hut that lie heard it alleged the King’s life 
had heen put in peril by the Earl and his 
brother, who were, as the people already 
knew, both slain ; and that he was ready to 
conduct the citizen to whom he was speak- 
ing, accompanied by any other three he 
might select, into the presence of the King. 

“ And what shall be our surety/’ said this 
person, “ that we meet not the same fate 
that hath befallen our noble Provost and 
his gallant brother, should we not confess 
ourselves convinced of that which it seem- 
eth now to us impossible to believe ?” 

The Jesuit studied for a few seconds, and 
then answered — “ That you will be allowed 
to return in safety, whatever your opinions 
may be, I am willing to stake my life, by 
remaining a hostage for your reappearance, 
guarded by sucli as you shall appoint, on 
the outside of the principal entrance, until 
your return.” 

<w Dinna gang wi’ him ! dinna gang r 
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was now vociferated from the surrounding 
throng- — “ Mind as the crafty Queen- Mo- 
ther guided our forebears !” 

“ Ay,” cried others, “ King Jamie hath 
mver muckle o’ the false Guiscan bluid in 
his body ! — Dinna trust him !” 

%c He hath slain a better man nor him- 
sel !” was shouted out by several — and 
we will hae bluid for bluid !” 

C£ Peace, my good neighbours !” said the 
citizen who had spoken before ; I will 
make an effort to understand on what 
grounds he was slain, and, for that pur- 
pose, will present myself before the King. 
I5ut I have not surely so ill deserved of my 
townsmen, that I should be suffered to go 
alone. — Come, my friends !” he continued, 
who among you accompanies me ?” 

This appeal had the desired effect, and 
immediately three of the most respectable 
men among the crowd separated themselves 
from it, and followed him to the principal 
entrance of the building, where, upon the 
••inverted signal being given by the Jesuit, 
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they were admitted, while he remained, as. 
stipulated, guarded on the outside by some 
of tlie stoutest and roughest-looking men 
from among the populace who surrounded 
him. They gave free vent to their rage, in 
the most rebellious language, accusing the 
King loudly of the murders, and attribu- 
ting the foul action to various motives, but 
yet seeming to agree that their zeal for the 
Kirk was the fundamental cause of their 
death.. Nor did they scruple to call the 
King a Papist, while, in support of this be- 
lief, they enumerated with bitterness all he 
had done for the Popish lords, whom he 
had so often succoured. 

The general expression of this opinion, 
which he heard repeated on all sides of him, 
was music to the ears of the Jesuit. He 
felt now as if on the very verge of bringing 
his plans to the point, for which he had, in 
his cruel policy, studied, toiled, and invol- 
ved himself in crime. He felt his confidence 
in the future increased, and all became ap- 
parently level between him and the object 
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of his wishes. The great stroke against 
Protestantism in Scotland, he imagined, 
was struck by the death of Gowrie — For he 
had yet to learn how many faithful hearts 
still remained to oppose any innovation of 
their religious privileges ; and taking it for 
granted that James really possessed the sen- 
timents, with regard to the Catholics, so 
generally attributed to him, and expecting 
that the secret negotiations which he knew 
were carrying on at that moment by the 
powerful Earl of Essex, would shortly seat 
James on the throne of England, he beheld 
himself, in all probability, within a few steps 
of becoming General of the Jesuits, and 
wielding a sceptre of power over the princes 
of the earth. His anxiety at present, how- 
ever, was to see the multitude dispersed, 
and his Majesty once more free. He also 
began, in the course of half an hour, to be 
anxious for the return of those for whom he 
remained a hostage ; for the motions of the 
great concourse assembled again began to 
be agitated, and they called alternately 
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loudly for their magistrates, threatened the 
Jesuit with instant death if they did not 
appear, and menaced the destruction of the 
whole pile of building, swearing, that if 
aught ill happened to their townsmen, not 
one stone of it should be left upon another. 

In the midst of this uproar, however, the 
door was opened, and their four delegates 
issued forth unscathed. The moment they 
appeared, every individual seemed so eager 
to hear the result of their embassy, that the 
Jesuit was totally unheeded, and he descend- 
ed from the steps of the door, which he had 
so long occupied, and mixed among the 
people to listen to the report of the citizens, 
while they related the story which they had 
heard from the King himself. This story, 
however, sounded so extremely improbable, 
that many of the mob became more enraged 
than ever. The tale was that which his 
JVI ajesty had, as it will be remembered, re- 
peated to the Duke in the morning con- 
cerning the pot of gold, with this addition, 
that after he had dined, the Master of 
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Rutliven invited him to accompany him to 
the place where he had the man confined ; 
ami that upon arriving with the Master at 
a distant apartment, he found, instead of 
the person whom he expected to see, a man 
in armour, when, perceiving that their de- 
sign was to murder him, he had cried out 
at a window, which the man in armour open- 
ed for him, refusing to act against him, and 
assuring him that lie had been locked in 
there he knew not wherefore ; and that up- 
on hearing his cry, some of his attendants 
had arrived while he was wrestling with 
the M aster, who swore he should die, and 
delivered him from his hands by putting 
him to death, as they had also done the 
Karl, when he arrived shortly after, with a 
sword in each hand, and with intent to as- 
sist his brother in his treason. 

This relation was heard, as we have just 
said, with the utmost rage and indignation 
by the greater part of the populace, who 
called out for the man in armour to be pro- 
duced ; and when it was related by the ci- 
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tizens that it was alleged he had made his 
escape, their groanings, hisses, and shouts, 
were renewed, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that the citizen who first offered 
to investigate the matter could obtain an- 
other hearing. He at length, however, suc- 
ceeded in his endeavours to pacify the people 
so far, that he was listened to with some de- 
gree of attention, when, standing on the top 
of an adjoining wall, that he might be the 
more distinctly heard, he addressed them, 
reminding them that it was their interest, 
whatever might be their private opinion of 
the matter, not to proceed to any acts of 
violence, which might draw upon their town 
the vengeance of their Sovereign ; and that, 
however justly they might deplore the fate 
of the good Earl and his brother, whom 
they had all so much loved, yet, as they 
could not restore life, it was folly to persist 
in this tumultuous conduct any farther, to 
the prejudice of themselves and their fami- 
lies. He also assured them, that some in- 
vestigation of the affair must shortly take 
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place, even on his Majesty’s own account, 
when they would be better able to form a 
judgment of what had passed. 

The other three persons, who had accom- 
panied him in his mission, also went among 
the people, using the same arguments, 
which, from the respect entertained for 
them and their opinions by their towns- 
people, prevailed on the bulk of them to 
withdraw to their own houses. The dregs 
of the rabble, however, who arc always in- 
clined to mischief, continued to watch the 
house, with the design of insulting the King 
and his attendants whenever they should 
leave it. The day, which had been during 
the greater part remarkably fine, had gra- 
dually changed, as if in sympathy with the 
K'cne of horror that had been transacted; 
and as it wore toward evening, a tempest of 
hail and rain, accompanied by a furious 
wind, did more toward dispersing those that 
still remained, than could have been effected 
by any other means. 
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No sooner were those within the house 
apprized by the Jesuit that they might ven- 
ture forth with safety, than they hurried 
the King, who was still more impatient 
than themselves, toward the stables, and 
mounting him on the fleetest steed they 
could select, took horse themselves, and 
followed him to Falkland, amidst torrents 
of rain and a hurricane of wind, at a rate 
which insured their safe retreat from St 
Johnstoun, leaving the magistrates who 
had spoken with the King accountable for 
the safe keeping of the bodies of the bro- 
thers, together with the effects contained 
in the house, according to his Majesty's 
commands, expressed to them by himself 
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CHAPTER VII. 


$ have words too few to take my leave ot you, 

When the tongue’s office should he prodigal 
To breathe the abundant dolour of the heart. 

.Suakspkari.. 


No sooner was free egress permitted from 
( .OYvrie House, than it was deserted by all 
its former inhabitants save two, the servants 
escaping from it as from pestilence, lest they 
should, by appearing still to linger around 
their deceased master, give rise to suspicion 
which might implicate them in his suppo- 
sed treason. Of the two that remained, 
after all the others had departed, one alone 
was actuated by affection for the unfortu- 
nate young noblemen. This person was old 
Adam ; for Laurence, who was the other, 
remained on a very different errand, name- 
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ly, to report all that should pass in the 
house after the arrival of the magistrates, 
and to gather as much as he could from the 
expressions of the inhabitants of the town, 
after their first feelings had subsided, what 
were likely to be their sentiments concern- 
ing the truth of the alleged conspiracy 
against the King ; the Jesuit remarking, 
when he gave him his instructions, “ That 
the muddy waters, which had been so re- 
cently stirred, must first be allowed to set- 
tle, before aught could be clearly discerned 
at the bottom.” 

When the bodies of the Earl and his 
brother were removed from the apartment 
where they were murdered, they were con- 
veyed to that room where the King’s repast 
had been so lately spread, and laid at the 
side of each other on the long oaken table, 
where they remained in all respects as when 
they fell, no one having been near them 
save Laurence and Adam. The former was 
dispatched by Rathsay, to search their per- 
sons, and had carried off the papers and 
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other articles found in their pockets ; and 
the latter had not left them for a moment. 
Their untimely fate was to him as his fu- 
neral knell, and happy would he have been 
had his spirit departed with theirs; but 
feeble and crushed by this stroke, withering 
as it was, it seemed to refuse to quit its 
frail tenement of clay, and still lingered 
near all that now remained of his noble 
protectors. The wretched old man hung 
over the bodies, alternately wringing his 
palsied hands, and resting them on the sides 
of the board, while he cast looks of wild 
despair on the faces which were wont to be 
to him as those of angels. He had closed 
the lids upon their darkened eyes, and wash- 
ed the blood from the left check of Rutli- 
ven, so lately dimpled by the smiles of 
gaiety and hope, but where now gaped a 
deadly gash, inflicted by his ruthless assas- 
sins while he struggled for life. And here 
he stood, when he could no longer discern 
their forms in the darkness that enveloped 
them, listening to the loud peals of thunder 
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that rolled and crashed over his head, and 
waiting with eagerness for each vivid flash 
of lightning that restored them for an in- 
stant to his sight ; while he uttered his 
wailings alike for the dead and the living, 
in the language of Scripture, mixed with 
that suggested by his own overcharged heart. 

“ O !” said he, “ that my head were wa- 
ters, and mine eyes fountains of tears, that 
I might w'eep day and night for the slain 
of my master’s house. Ye grew up as lilies, 
and I thought to have seen ye cast forth 
your roots as Lebanon ; but here ye both 
are, laid low on one bloody bed. — Alas ! 
alas ! for my lady, for the poor bereaved mo- 
ther !” he continued, as sobs choked his ut- 
terance, and he again wrung his hands in 
frantic agony, 

“ Peace, old man,” said Laurence, as he 
entered with a toroh, which he had lighted 
to enable him to secure the doors of the 
house after the departure of the King and 
his retinue ; for although then not more 
than seven o’clock, the dense clouds which 
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hung over St Johnstoun, rendered the dark- 
ness nearly complete even without doors, 
and entirely so within the house — “ Peace, I 
say,” continued Laurence. “ What is tlie 
good of all this lamentation, now the deed 
is done ? You will have more cause to 
grieve for your old mistress, by and by, as 
you arc so fond of it ; for I am much mis- 
taken if the King is not even now deter- 
mined to seize her other two sons. Take 
\ou my advice, and hold your tongue, lest 
\ e be suspected of having had a hand in 
the treason that hath slain our masters.” 

” Treason 1 said ye, coward knave ! how 
dared ye name the foul word !” cried Adam, 
whose sorrow seemed for the moment swal- 
lowed up in rage. “ O, my lamented Lords ! 
\e, who were innocent of all that was evil, 
are branded with the name of traitors, and 
this feeble arm lacks strength to smite the 
villain down. And must the royal fiend,” he 
continued, “ have more blood to glut his ven- 
geance? — and must the two lambs at Dirl- 
ton come to the slaughter-house, and none 
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remain of my noble master’s house to con- 
tinue his honoured name ? — But let the 
monster take heed ! And O ! that he now- 
heard the words of my mouth, for the hand 
of death is upon me !” he said, as, throwing 
back the white hair from his face, and 
stretching forth his hands over the bodies, 
he assumed the look of an ancient prophet — 
“ And I bless God who maketh me to feel 
even now while I utter them, that they are 
the dictates of truth. That Being w r ho vi- 
siteth the sins of the fathers on the chil- 
dren, until the third and fourth generation, 
and who will assuredly do that which is 
right, shall avenge this foul and cruel mur- 
der ; for the race of the tyrant, in retribu- 
tive justice, shall be cut off". He hath 
sown the wind, and he shall reap the wliirl- 
wind. He who spriugeth from his loins, 
and is yet unborn, shall die the death of 
violence, and his sons’ sons become aliens 
and outcasts, without a throne and without 
a kingdom, when the land of his nativity, 
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and his land of promise, shall alike vomit 
them forth to destruction.” 

“ Nay,” said Laurence, who had never- 
theless felt as spell-bound while he spoke, 
“ cease your banning, and go lay your old 
crazy head upon your couch ; take my word 
for it, you had better do so before they ar- 
rive who are appointed to take charge of 
these bodies, lest you should have an oppor- 
tunity of repeating your prophecies along 
with your neck-verse. But faith,” conti- 
nued he, as lie held up the torch and look- 
ed on the Earl, “ he was a good master af- 
ter all — but it serveth nothing to lament, 
as 1 said before ; therefore,” he went on, as 
he moved toward a buffet in the corner of 
the room, “ will I take such comfort as I 
can come at. — Hah !” he continued, as he 
looked upon the golden-wrought cup, out of 
which the King had drunk, and which re- 
mained half full of wine — “ by my faith, this 
is a pretty bauble, and containetli, I war- 
rant, stuff of the best.” 

Having drunk the greater part of the li- 
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quor, he offered the remainder to the old 
man, — 44 Take it, old boy,” said he, 64 it will 
put sap in thy withered trunk, and, trust 
me, comfort thee better than all thy craz\ 
\ isioiis of revenge.” 

“ Away with it !” said Adam, putting 
back Lyurence with his hand. 44 It ma\. 
indeed, solace and comfort such as thou art. 
but the time is come for this withered trunk 
to be cut down — the last stroke of the um- 
is given, that levels it with the dust, and 1 
have tasted of wine for the last time.” 

44 Thou art an obstinate old mule,” said 
Laurence. 44 But hark — what noise is that ? 
— Ay, ay, it is the knocking of those 1 
warned you of; I say, you had better take 
my advice, old one, and begone before I 
let them in.” 

“ Never more will I leave my murdered 
masters,” said the old man. 

44 This is the old witch Kuphan over 
again, methinks,” said Laurence, as he went 
to open the door of the principal entrance, 
where he found the same citizen who had 
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taken the most active part in attending his 
Majesty, and in quelling the rioters, ac- 
companied by the young Laird of Restalrig, 
who had been prevented from departing, 
according to his intention, by the events of 
the day. 

“ You know me, friend,” said the ma- 
gistrate ; “ conduct us to where the bodies 
arc laid.” 

Laurence obeyed, and bore the torch be- 
fore them through the deserted hall, and 
along the empty passages, so lately throng- 
ed with domestics, into the apartment he 
had just quitted. Adam remained silent 
while they approached the table, and con- 
templated with deep feeling the remains of 
the noble brothers. There was little in the 
countenance of the Master to distinguish 
its expression from that of sleep; for his 
long black eye-lashes, that rested their sha- 
dowing fringes on his cheeks, would have 
given to it an air of profound repose, had 
not the gash on his face, and the congealed 
gore which matted together the short curls 
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of his raven liair, told another tale. There 
was even in death some lingerings about 
the mouth, of that arcli-rccklessness that 
had so strongly marked his features while 
living, and which took much from their 
ghastliness in death. Not such was the 
impression produced by looking on the face 
of the Karl ; for there the last and mortal 
struggle of his soul was stamped and fixed 
by the rigid hand of death ; his teeth were 
firmly clenched ; his lips compressed ; and 
every line betokened anguish indescribable. 
The hair had fallen back from his ample 
forehead, and shewed the brow contracted 
by mental agony, while the distended nos- 
tril, and the swollen muscle, demonstrated 
the effects of over-strained strength. 

The magistrate and the stripling gazed 
upon them intently, and the tears stood in 
the eyes of the former, as he called to mind 
the virtues of the Earl, and his urbanity 
and kindness to himself, now never more 
to be repeated. But the tears of the young- 
er man confined not themselves within such 
narrow' bounds, for they flowed copiously 
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upon the breast of the Master as he bent 
over him, and contemplated the ruin of him 
he had so lately loved and admired ; and so 
strong were his youthful feelings, that ha- 
ving once burst the flood-gates of his eyes, 
he abandoned himself to the most extra- 
vagant expressions of grief. — His every sob 
seemed soothing, as the sounds of funeral 
mtisic to the ear of old Adam, who stood 
regarding him with looks of love, in which 
the workings of some eager hope appeared 
mingling strangely with the utter despair 
that had possessed his features but an in- 
stant before. He approached the magis- 
trate cautiously, unobserved by Laurence, 
wliosc late behaviour had engendered sus- 
picion in his breast, and said in a whisper, 
“ For the love of God send away that ser- 
ving-man, while I speak somewhat of weighty 
import.” 

lie to whom he spoke signified by an 
inclination of his head that he comprehend- 
ed his meaning. “ Pray, young man,” said 
he. speaking to Laurence, “ step forth to 
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my house, and inquire what hath detained 
those whom I expected to follow me imme- 
diately, that the necessary offices might be 
rendered to these bodies.” 

“ Would that I were quit of you all,” 
aid Laurence internally, as he made his 
way out of .the house to obey this command ; 
“ for I know not what hath come over me, 
but giving the key of the turret to that 
d — d Austin, and telling the cursed lie 
about the King’s having gone forth, hangs 
about me like a millstone. Yet 1 had no- 
thing to do with the murders, — that’s one 
comfort, — and the large reward I am pro- 
mised for holding my tongue, is another. — 
And after all, I believe, the sight of the 
bodies, and the dreariness of the house, since 
it was deserted, is the cause of this cowardly 
feeling.” 

Laurence had no sooner departed, than 
Adam, who appeared nearly exhausted by 
his grief, staggered toward young llestal- 
rig, and threw his palsied frame at his feet. 

“ O, young gentleman !” he cried, “ save 
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tLe brothers of my murdered master ; the de- 
cree hath gone forth, and they too are to bo 
slain — save them, and the blessing of (lod 
and their widowed mother will descend upon 
your head ! — Fly to Dirlton this night, and 
tell them to stint not till they have pass- 
ed the Scottish Border; the Queen of ling- 
land will protect them for the regard she 
bare my deceased lord. — And O ! if ye 
could but deliver this to the dear bairn. 
Lady Beatrix, as ye pass by Holyrood,” 
said lie, producing a letter from his pocket, 
which the Karl had that day given him in 
charge to forward to his sister, and which 
was to inform her of his intended union 
with Agnes — “ and,” he continued, “ break 
to her the heavy news ; yet tarry not, for 
dear lives hang upon your haste.” 

“ Bless thee, old man !” said the youth, 
in the virtuous enthusiasm of the moment, 
“ for pointing out aught in which I can aid 
this proscribed family ; and to the utmost of 
my strength will I fulfil all thy directions.” 

He bade the magistrate a hasty farewell, 
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us he turned from him to be gone, while 
every pulse beat high, and his cheeks, lately 
so pale, were flushed with the eager hope of 
saving the remaining sons of the unfortu- 
nate Countess. But he had much interest- 
ed his elderly friend, and he caught him by 
the arm. 

“ Be cautious, young man,” said he, “ my 
greater experience bids me warn you, that 
you are about to tread on slippery ground. 
Take heed lest you involve yourself in 
the ruin your kind heart would avert from 
others.” 

“ I shall use as much caution, at least,” 
returned the spirited youth, “ as will, I 
trust, secure the safety of those I go to suc- 
cour ; and for my own, I shall take my 
chance. I thank you, however, sir,” he said, 
“ for your kindly advice and releasing his 
arm from the grasp of his friend, he disap- 
peared. 

The worthy magistrate observed that 
Adam still remained on the ground, and 
offered him his assistance to rise; but in 
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vain, for it was seconded by no efforts of 
bis own ; and he at length lifted up his 
feeble frame in his arms, and placed him in 
the chair of state at the head of the table, 
in which the King had sat, as the easiest 
resting-place for his infirmities, lie had 
scarcely performed this act of humanity, 
when the people for whom he had sent en- 
tered, and began their mournful task. 

Among those assembled, were the I ,aird 
of Tullibrandon, and his brother Sir Mun- 
go, who, after having assisted in dispersing 
the multitude, were attracted to the spot by 
their selfish views, and failed not to throw 
out certain remarks on the treason of the 
brothers ; which, as they reached the ears 
of the feeble old Adam, appeared to rccal 
him to recollection; for his lips trembled, 
and his eyes sent forth indignant flashes, 
such as an expiring lamp emits when it is 
upon the verge of sinking into darkness, 
lhit he continued silent, though he still 
apparently regarded what was passing, un- 
til the surgeons, who had been command- 
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ed to embalm the bodies, that they might 
thus be preserved till the next meeting of 
the Parliament, made the first incision on 
that of the Earl, when a shudder seized 
his frame, and he laid down his aged head 
on the table. 

Little notice was taken of the old man 
after this, till the whole melancholy busi- 
ness was over, when they endeavoured o> 
rouse him, and it was perceived that he had 
breathed forth his faithful spirit at the feet 
of his lioblc masters. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


O, vain distinction of exalted state ’ 

So rank ascends above the reach ol care, 

No dignity can shield a Queen from woe. 
Despotic nature’s stronger sceptre rules 
And pain and passion in her right prevail. 

Earl i of IjSSCl, 


'The young Laird of llcstalrig urged his 
favourite steed to its fleetest pace, availing 
himself of his knowledge of the topography 
of the country through which he passed, to 
shorten the distance between St Jolmstoun 
and the house of the ferryman who was to 
put him across the F nth. Before lie reached 
this place, the wind had fortunately abated, 
and the moon shone forth at intervals, so that 
an additional douceur, promptly applied, pre- 
vailed on the boatman, without much trou- 
ble, to land him on the opposite shore ; and 
n 2 
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continuing his speed, he arrived a short 
time before midnight at the principal en- 
trance to the Palace of Holyrood, where, 
announcing himself as a special messenger 
sent to the Lady .Beatrix Ruthven, who 
must see herself immediately, he was ad- 
mitted by the guard, and directed to enter 
the Palace, and wait till she should be 
made acquainted with his arrival. Brief 
space, however, elapsed, before he was sum- 
moned, to follow a person, who conducted 
him to a room where the young lady wait- 
ed for him in the utmost anxiety. This 
apartment formed an anti-room to the sleep- 
ing-chamber of the Queen, where Lady 
Beatrix had been in attendance on her 
Majesty who was about to retire to rest. 
It was not till he actually stood before the 
sister of the two murdered young noblemen, 
that the youth felt the full difficulty of the 
task which he had undertaken to perform, 
and the utter impossibility of accomplishing 
it. The idea of a bold expedient, however, 
came to his aid, which nothing but the ur- 
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gency of the case, and his own over-wrought 
feelings, could have given him confidence 
to put in practice. He was instantly re- 
cognized by Beatrix, to whom lie presented 
the letter he had received from old Adam, 
which she was proceeding to open, when 
the young man entreated her attention for 
a moment. “ I have been this day at Falk- 
land,” he said ; “ and my principal business 
here is with the Queen ; I am the bearer 
of tidings for her private ear ; and it is 
necessary I should sec her without delay. 
You will therefore pardon, lady, my having 
made that letter my pretext for procuring 
an interview with you, through whose means 
1 can only hope to speak with her Majes- 
ty, it being of infinite consequence, that I 
should be seen by as few as possible in this 
place, and recognized by none.” 

Tlfb agitation of the young man, while 
lie spoke, was so apparent, that Beatrix 
looked on him with a fearful presentiment. 

This letter,” she said, “ 1 trust, brings 
no disastrous tidings ?” 
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“ Not that I am aware of, lady,” he re- 
turned ; “ hut I entreat you to make known 
my request to the Queen.” 

“ You have relieved me from a load of 
fearful apprehension,” said Beatrix ; “ and 
I go instantly to inform her Majesty of your 
desire ;” ami she darted into the next apart- 
ment. 

The young man waited little more than 
a minute, till the Queen entered with Lady 
Beatrix. He had never before seen her Majes. 
tv ; and, on any other occasion,would have felt 
the timidity natural to his extreme youth, 
on finding himself in her presence ; but 
now all personal feelings were swallowed up 
in the intense interest he experienced for the 
unfortunate family he sought to succour ; 
and he knelt at the Queen’s feet the instant 
she appeared, more in the agony of his im- 
patience to entreat her to let him Speak 
with her alone, than to render the respect 
to royalty, which he knew was customary. 

Her Majesty appeared startled by the 
extreme vehemence with which he urged 
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his request, and surprised at the guise in 
which he appeared in her presence. For 
the furious speed with which he had ridden, 
had thrown the splashes of mud as far as 
his shoulders, while his boots and nether 
garments could not be distinguished for the 
mass of soil that adhered to them. His 
hair was uncurled, and from its lank locks, 
as well as from his garments, the rain de- 
scended in drops to the floor, owing to his 
having encountered a heavy thunder-shower 
since crossing the Frith. 

Rise, young man,” said her Majesty, 
“ and speak at once what you have to im- 
part ; 1 may be considered alone, while only 
attended by this lady, from whom her Queen 
keej>s no secrets ; — and you may retire to 
that light, meanwhile, my dear Beatrix, 
and read your letter.” 

“ If any one remains with your Majesty, 
and I cannot say that which I would, the 
consequences will be dreadful,” said the ha- 
rassed young man, with mingled impatience 
and solemnity, reverting in his own mind to 
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the necessity there was that no time should 
be lost in the accomplishment of his mission 
to Dirlton. 

“ This is very extraordinary, indeed,” 
said the Queen, whose countenance began 
to assume that haughtiness which so strong- 
ly marked it when offended, “ that a strip- 
ling, such as thou art, should disobey the 
command of your Queen, and keep her so 
long in suspense with regard to what your 
bearing seems to say so nearly concerns 
her. I command you again to make known 
instantly what you have to communicate.” 

“ Oh, for the love of Heaven !” ejacu- 
lated the half-crazed boy, whose perplexi- 
ty and distress had now reached their very 
acme — “ For the love of humanity, send 
her away ; it is her the tidings concern, and 
it would kill her to hear them.” He said 
this in a whisper, going almost close up to 
the Queen, who, seemingly much struck by 
his words, turned instantly to Lady Bea- 
trix. 

“ This is the most obstinate stripling,” 
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she said, “ whom thou hast introduced to us, 
Beatrix, that we ever encountered ; he still 
most ungallantly insists on your departure, 
therefore leave us for a brief space.” 

Lady Beatrix appeared so much interest- 
ed in the contents of the letter which she 
was perusing, as scarcely to have heard what 
the Queen said ; but she raised her eves, 
and comprehended by the action of her 
Majesty, who waved her hand toward the 
door of her chamber, that her attendance 
was dispensed with, and instantly with- 
drew. 

“ IIow shall l frame my words,” said 
young Bestalrig, “ to inform your Majesty 
of the heavy tidings I bear for that miser- 
able young lady ? — Ilcr two elder brethren 
have been accused of treason, and were both 
slain this day in the Earl’s own house at 
StJohnstoun, in the presence of his Majesty 
and sundry of his attendants.” 

When the young man had uttered these 
words, he became terrified by the paleness 
of the Queen’s countenance, as she dragged 
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her limbs with difficulty to a chair, and 
sunk into it, exhibiting, as he thought, a 
strong tendency to swoon ; and in the alarm 
of the moment, he was about to call for 
aid. She seemed, however, to fear this, and 
said faintly, “ Do not alarm any one, but 
tell me quickly the nature of the treason 
of which they were accused, and by whose 
hands they fell.” 

“ It is alleged,” returned the youth, 
“ that' they had decoyed the King under a 
false pretence to St Jolinstoun, with intent 
to murder him, and that they fell by the 
hands of his attendants, while making the 
attempt.” 

“ It is false as the fiends who did the 
deed !” said the Queen, with a fervour which 
seemed to rouse her from the faintness 
that had before overpowered her. — “ O, 
wretched woman that I am !” she exclaim- 
ed, clasping her hands together with a vio- 
lent gesture ; “ why am 1 doomed to bring 
destruction on the noblest and the best! 
The princely Murray — the gay and gene- 
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rous Rutliven — and his noble brother.— 
But,” she continued, with increased vehe- 
mence, “ I will no longer submit tamely to 
be made the pretence for such monstrous 
crimes ; I will be revenged ; and James shall 
learn to fear a suspected and insulted con- 
sort — I shame to call myself the wife of 
such a craven hypocrite !” 

Having thus given vent to her feelings, 
the Queen sunk into a state of suffering, 
in which .sorrow and indignation strove for 
the mastery, and the burning tears chased 
each other down her checks. 

Restalrig was struck with amazement 
and horror at what he heard and saw, for 
he was totally ignorant of the circumstan- 
ces to which she alluded, as also of the cus- 
tomary contempt in which she held the low 
and cunning policy of her spouse. lie, there- 
fore, very naturally concluded, that the sud- 
den knowledge of the untimely and bloody 
fate of the brothers had affected her brain, 
and he began to experience dreadful appre-’ 
hension of what might be the consequence 
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of his rashness ; particularly as he could not 
be ignorant that she must run a dangerous 
risk from any cause that violently agitated 
her ; the period of which we are speaking, be- 
ing about three months before the birth of 
her second son, the unfortunate Charles the 
First of England. 

As these thoughts came across the young- 
man, lie became almost frantic, and again 
attempted to call her attendants, but she 
so peremptorily forbade him, that, not da- 
ring to disobey, he stood gazing upon her 
with pity and terror, in which, notwith- 
standing liis contending feelings, admira- 
tion largely mingled, for she had perhaps 
never appeared to such advantage as she 
now did in these moments of natural sor- 
row and mental struggle. Her person was 
wrapt in a long and loose robe of plain 
white satin, which she wore as a dressing 
gown — her golden hair, which had been 
disencumbered for the night of its usual 
' rich ornaments, falling unconfined over her 
shoulders, her beautiful hands and arms. 
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were now seen and now hidden by the wide 
sleeves of her dress, as she raised them in 
the energy of feeling, or let them fall in 
despair ; while her features, from which 
the traces of vanity and the assumptions of 
arrogance had lied, were touched with a 
softness foreign to their general expression, 
as her half-closed blue eyes, oppressed with 
anguish, spoke a mind on which grief had 
stamped her image. 

The young man knew not what to do ; 
but; prompted by the natural kindness of 
his disposition, he attempted to utter some 
incoherent words of comfort, which were 
rendered nearly unintelligible by the strong 
sense he began to entertain of his most ex- 
traordinary situation ; for that he, a mere 
boy, who had never before that day looked 
upon the face of royalty, should now, as by 
the power of enchantment, be standing at so 
late an hour alone in the presence of his 
Queen, the only person to witness her feel- 
ings of sorrow, and hear her words of dis- 
traction, appeared to him more like a dream 
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than the sober truths of waking reality. 
Yet in this perplexity of intellect, caused 
by the quick coming incidents of the most 
eventful day of his short life, he could never 
for a moment forget the time he was losing, 
so valuable to the remaining brothers of 
Gowrie ; and at length, becoming nervous- 
ly impatient of the delay, and perceiving 
lier Majesty, as he thought, somewhat less 
agitated, he ventured, though shaking the 
while in every limb, lest he should increase 
what he had mistaken for the symptoms of 
mental derangement in her Majesty, to say, 
that he had received a hint of evil preme- 
ditated against the two remaining sons of 
the Countess of Gowrie, and related his 
intention of proceeding to Dirlton ; but 
that having tired his own horse, lie must, 
in order to put his plan of saving them in 
execution, request her Majesty’s orders to 
replace it by one from the royal stables. 

“ Fly instantly to the Countess, young 
man,” said the Queen, rising hastily from 
her chair ; “ but stay,” she said, extending 
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her hand to him, “ swear that you will ne- 
ver divulge what you have this night seen 
and heard, and accept the thanks of your 
Queen and her poor Beatrix for your noble 
exertions.” 

The youth, whom these words convinced 
of his mistake with regard to the state of 
the Queen’s mind, knelt, and touching her 
Majesty’s hand with his lips, vowed most 
solemnly never to name to mortal ear what 
had passed. 

“ Now,” said the Queen, “ send here the 
person whom you will find attending in the 
room beyond this, and a horse shall await 
you in a few minutes.” 

The boy, like a bird released from Ins 
cage, darted toward the door by which he 
had entered ; and despatching to the Queen 
from the adjoining apartment the person 
mentioned by her, awaitedhis return, which 
was almost instant. 

“ Follow me, young sir,” said he, taking 
up a lamp, and descending the stairs to a 
small room at the foot ; when, speaking to 
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some one within it, he demanded a cup of 
wine, which lie presented to young Restal- 
rig, who having gladly accepted this refresh- 
ment, followed him to the stables, where he 
was quickly accommodated by him with a 
horse, which carried him with such speed, 
that, ere morning dawned, the tw r o remain- 
ing sons of the House of Rutliven had left 
their mother’s house for England, in which 
country they were protected by its Queen 
during her life. 

Of the life and fate of the stripling who 
thus magnanimously secured their safety, if 
this tale is not doomed to utter oblivion, 
the reader may chance to hear more at a fu- 
ture period ; one of the remaining manu- 
scripts in our possession, being a relation of 
the circumstances of his eventful life. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Know w the land, where no pain and no sorrow 
Sti.:]' aarben the brow, or shall bow down the head. 

Where no tikf of to-day, and no thought of the morrow, 
Shall reaeh the glad heart, or appal it with dread V — 

Knew ye the laud of the spirits of peace. 

When* the joys never lessen, the hymns never eea^i- 
Win re the niemJs of our bosom, iiere lost in the tomb. 

Sli.i'! meet u- a '.iii:. ever freed from its gloom ? 

Y\ in I,- the hear! - now divided, united shall red, 

\nd be heal d of tbeir woes in the bowers of the blest ? 
Wimt tie* te:n shall not 'piench the bright beam ol tin* ey» , 
When bop* - /.e”e d, ^t rov'd m<*et fruition on high ; 

And -jiiii' « > it i* spirit m love only vie? 

Where the morn -hall an-o on the night of the gra\e; 

Ami the an*; that ej. i«,tised he extended to stive? — 

Tis the home o' tie* just — Tis the retrion of Truth — 

Where hei children -hall dwell, ever blooming in youth. — 
Oil, dearer than aught to the sorrow-worn soul, 

Are the dreams of that land, and the hopes of that goal ! 

Imitation of J.onl lij/rons H rifle of Abytlo^ 


Wi; now return to Lady Agnes, whom 
we have of necessity left while recording 
the disastrous events that deprived Scotland 
of two of her brightest ornaments. 
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After leaving the Inch, she hurried home, 
as before related, influenced by a consider- 
able share of curiosity, not unmixed with 
fear; and, on her arrival at Dame Nor- 
ton’s, found, to her inexpressible surprise, 
that the person who had warned her to re- 
tire was Euplian of the Craigs, who already 
awaited her there, accompanied by her son ; 
both of whom she had been told by Lau- 
rence, on her way from Craigmillar, were 
departed with her aunt. But if she was 
surprised at their unexpected appearance, 
she was still more so when they informed 
her, that the Abbess had not yet left the 
country. For the vessel, overtaken by a 
second storm after passing St Abb’s Head, 
was driven back ; and the sailors being 
well acquainted with the harbour of Dun- 
bar, (where they had lain a considerable 
time, for the ship to undergo some repairs, 
after lauding the Earl’s baggage at St 
Johnstoun,) steered her for that port, be- 
ing unable to run her up the Frith of 
Forth 


12 
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1 1 rr\ i • * once more come to haul in Scot- 
land, the Abbess prevailed on the master 
• >f the sloop not to depart again until slie 
was ready to accompany him. lieing do- 
fermiu-'d to make another effort to carry 
Lady Agnes with her, she dispatched Fa- 
ther Leonard to Holyrood, supposing her 
niece 1 still there, to concert measures with 
tin demit, which would enable her to join 
her ;< | I hmdee. 

V lien the Father arrived at Holyrood, 
he. K suit informed him of his having re- 
leased from Craigmillar, (where he 

allowed nim to believe she had been detain- 
ed by Lae contrivance of the King and 
Rnthsa\.i and made known to him her 
abode at St Johustoun, from which place 
her joining the Abbess at Dundee would 
be comparatively easy. For the Jesuit, ha- 
ving fulfilled his purpose of inflaming, by 
means other flight from Craigmillar, the ha- 
tred and su picion of Kathsay against Cow- 
rie, and expecting the result of the King’s vi- 

VOI, III. i 
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After leaving the Inch, she hurried home, 
as before related, influenced by a consider- 
able share of curiosity, not unmixed with 
fear; and, on her arrival at Dame Nor- 
ton’s, found, to her inexpressible surprise, 
that the. person who had warned her to re- 
tire was Euphan of the Craigs, who already 
awaited her there, accompanied by her son ; 
both of whom she had been told by Lau- 
rence, on her way from Craigmillar, were 
departed with her aunt. But if she was 
surprised at their unexpected appearance, 
she was still more so when they informed 
her, that the Abbess had not yet left the 
country. For the vessel, overtaken by a 
second storm after passing St Abb’s Head, 
was driven back ; and the sailors being 
well acquainted with the harbour of Dun- 
bar, (where they had lain a considerable 
time, for the ship to undergo some repairs, 
after landing the Earl’s baggage at St 
Johnstoun,) steered her for that port, be- 
ing unable to run her up the Frith of 
Forth. 
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Aiming once more come to land in Scot- 
land, the Abbess prevailed on the master 
of the sloop not to depart again until she 
was ready to accompany him. lleing de- 
termined to make another cflort to carry 
L.;dy Agues with her, she dispatched Fa- 
tiier Leonard to Holyrood, supposing her 
niece still there, to concert measures with 
the desuit, which would enable her to join 
her at 1 hmdee. 

Adien the Father arrived at Holyrood, 
die Jesuit informed him of his having re- 
leased A was from Craigmillar, (where he 
allowed iiiiii to believe she had been detain- 
ed b\ the contrivance of the King and 
Katlisa\.i « nd made known to him her 
abode at St Johnstoun, from which place 
her joining the Abbess at Dundee would 
be comparatively easy. For the Jesuit, ha- 
ving fulfilled his purpose of inflaming, by 
means of her flight from Craigmillar, the ha- 
tred and *11 picion of liatlisay against Cow- 
rie, and expecting the result of the King's vi- 
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feit to the Karl to terminate as it did, was 
not unwilling to have Lady Agnes commit- 
ted to the care of her aunt, now that sh e 
had become no longer necessary vo his plans* 
Tie therefore informed the Father o- Ids 
Majcstyls intention of going iimmuiately 
to Falkland, and advised the instant re- 
mevad of Agnes, lest she should by any 
means he discovered by F. thsay or the 
King whilst in the neighbourhood. 

On receiving this information and conn 
sel, the old man returned to Dundee as 
quickly as his infirmities would permit; 
but, from the unusual levm-lh of the jour- 
ney lie had rmkr *Acm L- v«;b unable to 
proceed, and the Abbess was at length obli- 
ged to send old Fupban and her son, win* 
did not arrive, as lias been seen, owing to 
the delay occasioned by Father Leonard, 
till the day of the Kings visit to tft. John- 
stoun. 

Upon inquiring for liable Xorlon, Ku- 
plian learned, that she had quitted her 
house, with the two young women who 
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j'l'iu’ir;. . i >n ma::: disc over .. d Lade d 4 
v dy,m ^ m eoabhd to warn of the is. 
approach. Com bee ing aceidenC d / !m:<v ! 
the me^en^er of th Master of .la dm n 
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iv swallow .1 ;n ,}\: Jatn! knowledge of 
Cowrie s miuakr; which, reducing the ill- 
fated Ague> to a sis •* of insensibility, ena- 
bled Kopliau and Alice ioprowdc (or her 
s:ifet\, hy removing her, as soon as the fury 
of the dements abated, with tlic a^sisiance 
of W rdter, to a boat, ‘which, conveying 
them down the Tay, lodged them on board 
the foreign sloop, living then speedily joil.- 
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sit to the Earl to terminate as it did, wag 
not unwilling to have Lady Agnes commit- 
ted to the care of her aunt, new that she 
had become no longer necessary to his plans. 
He therefore informed the Father of his 
Majesty’s intention of going immediately 
to Falkland, and advised the instant re- 
moval of Agnes, lest she should by any 
means he discovered by TUthsay or the 
King whilst in the neighbourhood. 

On receiving this information and coun- 
sel, the old man returned to Dundee as 
quickly as his infirmities would permit; 
but, from tlie unusual length of the jour- 
ney he had undertaken, he was unable to 
proceed, and the Abbess was at length obli- 
ged to send old Euphan and her son, who 
did not arrive, as has been seen, owing to 
the delay occasioned by Father Leonard, 
till the day of the King’s visit to St John- 
stoun. 

Upon inquiring for Mable Norton, Eu- 
phan learned, that she had quitted her 
house, with the tw r o young women who 
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mod with her, and with whom she was 
then on the South Inch. She then imme- 
diately repaired to the spot; and, singling 
out three women who stood together as 
those ci whom she had come in search, Lr 
penetration soon discovered Ladv Agues, 
whom she was enabled to warn of the King* 
approach, from having accidentally heard 
the messenger of the Master of Authvrn 
tell it to one of his fellow-son unis as he 
passed on through the crowd. 

This unlowked-for intelligence threw Lady 
Agnes ini ■» agony of perplexity and dis- 
tress; hut then • mtions, which were but 
as a drop of \v . to the ocean, were quick - 
ly swallowed rp in the fata! knowledge of 
(dowries murder; which, reducing the ill- 
fated Agnes to a staee of insensibility, ena- 
bled Kuplian and Alice to provide for her 
safety, by removing her, as soon as the fury 
of the (dements abated, with the assistance 
of Walter, to a boat, ‘which, conveying 
them down the Tay, lodged them oil board 
the foreign sloop. Being then speedily joir- 
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cd by the Abbess and Father Leonard, the 
vessel once more put out to sea, and soon 
left the shores of Scotland far behind. 

Agnes continued in that state of fixed 
and mute despair which ever succeeds the 
decided and mortal strokes of destiny. It 
was in vain that the Abbess exerted the 
eloquence of her feeling heart to sooth her. 
or that the holy Father poured forth the 
consolations of her faith, — the sold of Ag- 
nes was deaf to the voice of the charmer, 
and she listened without understanding. 
Yet they observed, that, as far as bodily 
suffering went, she bore the long voyage 
bet tor than themselves | for there was that 
within which bade defiance to all lesser 
evils, and she would sit for hours on the 
deck of the vessel, gazing on the vast ocean 
with tearless eyes, revolving deep and mo- 
mentous thoughts. But she was not striving 
with her fate ; worldly hope and mortal ex- 
istence were alike leaving her. When, how- 
ever, she at length entered the portals of 
the monastic pile, she hailed it as the last 
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stage of her pilgrimage, and as the porch 
of heaven. The fair skies of Italy, so dif- 
ferent from those of her native land, seem- 
ed to beam upon her, in earnest of her near- 
er approach to that land where the clouds 
of sorrow shall be dispersed forever; while 
the full tide of harmony that arose from 
the soft voices of the choral nuns, seemed 
as if it bore her upwards with it. A super- 
natural tranquillity took possession of her 
soul, and her features spoke peace unutter- 
able, while the vital spark was fast extin- 
guishing. the beauteous body returning to 
the dust, and the spirit ascending to him 
who gave it. 

This was visible to all ; and the Abbess, 
who had so long conquered all worldly de- 
sires, was resigned to the stroke ; for she 
dared not murmur at losing her, whom she 
considered as redeemed by miracle from the 
perdition of uniting her fate with a heretic. 
She sought comfort in the thought, that 
she would die in the full exercise of all the 
rites of her religion, blessed by its consola- 
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tions, and Tiphcld by its assurances, — and 
the holy Mother knew that she herself was 
fast treading the same path. But poor Alice, 
the companion of her childhood, and the 
humble sister of her affection, whom no 
dangers and no distance could deter from 
following her, prayed without comfort, and 
wept without hope. Nor was it till several 
years after her return to Scotland, when her 
unfortunate lady had long been at rest, and 
she lierself involved in the cares of a wife 
and a mother, which gave a new turn to 
her ideas, that she could think of her with- 
out the most poignant sorrow, or mention 
her without tears. 

The peacefulness of the cloister, where 
old Euphan was retained during her life by 
the Abbess, and the satisfaction she reaped 
from the performance of the masses for the 
souls of her lost family, together with the 
society of her son, who was constantly em- 
ployed in the extensive gardens of the con- 
vent, seemed to bestow on her mind a great- 
er measure of forgetfulness of the past, and 
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enjoyment of the present, tharf might have 
been expected* 


I] king about to bid adieu to our readers, 
we must, we presume, give some account of 
the other characters who have figured in this 
History; but as the ancient manuscript at 
this point grew somewhat long and tire- 
some, ue luac thought it proper to con- 
dense its details within the compass of a 
few pa-v *0 

V\’e haw said, that our clerical host was 
appointed by his Majesty to the pastoral 
care of a parish ; and now have only to add, 
that he obtained the reputation of a faith- 
ful and diligent expounder of the (Jospcl, 
and that lie was frequently invited hy tin* 
lairds within his spiritual jurisdiction, to 
partake of their good cheer : — while no 
cloud now intervening between our quon- 
dam hostess and her dignity, she shone 
forth in the full splendour of her rank, Xor 
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had she much cause to regret her removal 
from the Hostel of Loretto on the score of 
profit ; for since the arrival of her profligate 
son, she had not been able to save a single 
coin, it being all she could accomplish to 
conceal from him the sum she had placed 
at interest, which, as she had made it by 
her own industry, she considered honestly 
her own. 

On her leaving the inn, after the death 
of the Earl of Gowrie, Laurence changed 
his plan of returning to Italy, and employ- 
ed part of the sum given him by the Jesuit, 
as the recompence of his villainy, in stock- 
ing the cellars of the old Hostel with the 
choicest liquors ; in large potations of which 
he was in the constant practice of drowning 
the qualms of conscience, when he thought 
of the share he had taken in betraying his 
noble master. Thus living the life of a sot, 
he also died the death of one; for, being 
swollen to incredible dimensions, his breath 
was finally obstructed by a fit of apoplexy, 
at a premature age. 
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The honest fisherman, Nicol Vartan, on 
the contrary, having his health preserved 
by temperance, survived to a good old age ; 
continuing to live with his daughter, whose 
tocher did not fail to procure her a husband, 
till, being too old to gain his bread on the 
lace of the waters, his chief employment was 
that of attending to his grandchildren, and 
entertaining them and his neighbours with 
his former adventures. 

.Doctor Herbal lived but a short time to 
enjoy the knighthood and lands conferred 
upon him in requital of his assistance in 
the blood v massacre of the 5th of August. 

Not SO Katl isay ; whose knighthood, con- 
ferred at the same time with Herbal’s, served 
but as a prologue to the titles of viscount 
and earl, which were quickly, one after ano- 
ther, bestowed upon him by his Majesty, 
after ascending the throne of England. — 
There, liathsay maintained the character 
of an honourable nobleman with all, save 
such of his Majesty’s subjects as obstinate- 
ly persevered in their disbelief of the Gow- 
I 2 
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rie conspiracy. These persons, however, hap- 
pening to be a large majority of the lieges, 
especially in Scotland, subtracted somewhat 
from his fair fame, as it did also from the 
content of his Royal Master, who never 
ceased to murmur at this perversity of his 
people, till the year 1608, when the fact of 
the Earl’s con spiracy was incontest ihh / proved 
by the evidence of a single witness ; who, 
having wisely kept the secret till all the 
parties implicated were dead, and thus ex- 
empted himself from any fear of contradic- 
tion, was immediately hung up, in token of 
the hearty belief entertained of his veracity 
by his judges. 

Here we may also mention, that the 
threats of the Queen, uttered in the hear- 
ing of young Restalrig, were not the mere 
breathings of a sudden and passing indig- 
nation ; for this high-spirited womau, short- 
ly after the disastrous end of the two gallant 
brothers, put herself at the head of a fac- 
tion, whose aim it was to rccal from abroad 
Francis Stuart, the banished Earl of Both- 
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well, that lie might become the castigator 
of her lord and master. How the comple- 
tion of this design was prevented, does not 
appear; but it is well known, that even less 
than their usual cordiality subsisted bet ween 
James and his consort ever after this period, 
and that her Majesty continued her friend- 
ship to the Lady licatrix, in direct opposi- 
tion to the will of the King, alter the noble 
name and family of 1 tilth veil bad been ex- 
terminated to the full extent of tyrannical 
power. 

The King did not fail to reward the Je- 
suit wkh pecuniary benefits, on which his 
towering spirit put small value, while he 
eontimud, after the death of old Ileron- 
shaw, to In hi the place of Master Falconer, 
as a cloak to his office of spy oil the actions 
of James, and until his removal to England, 
in IGOJ, — an event to which he had look- 
ed forward with such sanguine hopes. Hut 
these hopes began to abate, and his spirits 
to Hag, when, during the first year of his 
accession to the English throne, the pur- 
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poses of James were unfolded, — and he be- 
held, with amazement and rage, the laws 
framed by Elizabeth strictly executed against 
the Catholics. His was not the spirit to 
brook tamely the fall of his lofty schemes ; 
and, in 1604, he secretly instigated, by the 
most artful means, the infatuated Catesby 
to enter into that well known conspiracy, 
which, by the destruction of every indivi- 
dual of the three Estates of Parliament at 
one blow, had for its aim the realization of 
all their visionary hopes of a Catholic go- 
vernment. This was a design well worthy 
of the powers of darkness whom lie had so 
long served ; and had it succeeded, would, 
on the death of the Superior of the Jesuits, 
have invested him with that influence, 
which it had been the study of his life to 
obtain. But, while elated by his hitherto 
successful villainy, and blinded in the pur- 
suit of ambition, it was fated to be his 
ruin ; and, in righteous retribution, it was 
ordained, that he should reap the reward 
of his many crimes. For, on the failure of 
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the Gunpowder Plot, he fled with Catesby 
and Percy into Warwickshire, where they 
all three shared the same fate, — being shot 
in a vain attempt to withstand a party sent 
to apprehend them. 


LETTER 




LETTER 


’EREGRIXF. ROVER, Esq. 

I VCITrS TORPEDO, I\Q. 


My DKAIl ToiU’J’.DO, 

Yoi . who are accustomed to the 
eccentric motions of your friend, will 
not he surprised to perceive, that this 
epistle is dated from the capital of 
Scotland. On the contrary, it is pro- 
liable, after the many months that 
have e lapsed since you last heard from 
me. that you may have expected my 
wanderings to have been, as usual, 
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extended beyond the limits of our 
native island. And this undoubted- 
ly would have been the case, but for 
some particular circumstances which 
have kept me stationary here, and 
prevented a voyage to St Petersburgh 
which I had projected, by taking ship 
at Leith, after returning from a tour 
through the Highlands and where 
1 should now have been, studying 
living men and manners, instead of 
recording the actions of people who 
existed more than two centuries ago, 
which is to be the present employ- 
ment of my pen. 

Know then, my dear friend, and 
be astonished at the information, that 
I, Peregrine llover, have submitted 
to habits as sedentary as your own, 
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and become for some time past a slave 
to tlie quill, that I may give to the 
world an authentic copy of a MS., 
which fell into my hands in a most 
extraordinary manner ; and which, 
from my previous peregrinations in 
the land of second-sight, oracular 
predictions, spirits, fairies, &c. I was 
almost induced to believe was ma- 
naged by some such supernatural 
agency, — so strange were the inci- 
dents which led to its discovery, and 
to my determination of making it 
public. 

N ow, to relate all things in order, 
I must inform you, that, on my re- 
turn from the Highlands, I took 
Perth in my way ; where being in- 
troduced to two of its most learned 
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and become for some time past a slave 
to the quill, that I may give to the 
world an authentic copy of a MS., 
which fell into my hands in a most 
extraordinary manner ; and which, 
from my previous peregrinations in 
the land of second-sight, oracular 
predictions, spirits, fairies, See. I was 
almost induced to believe was ma- 
naged by some such supernatural 
agency, — so strange were the inci- 
dents which led to its discovery, and 
to my determination of making it 
public. 

N ow, to relate all things in order, 
1 must inform you, that, on my re- 
turn from the Highlands, I took 
Perth in my way ; where being in- 
troduced to two of its most learned 
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antiquaries, they very civilly volun- 
teered to act as my guides, and ex- 
plain to me the many things worthy 
of notice in their town, and its en- 
virons. 

I soon found, however, that it 
would have tended more toward the 
peaceful enjoyment of my walks, had 
I been accompanied by only one of 
them at a time; for these obliging 
old gentlemen unhappily differed so 
much with regard to dates and local- 
ities, that the one generally flatly 
contradicted the other, and left me 
between them to form my own con- 
jectures on the matter in dispute : 
except when the fierceness of their 
contests arose to such an alarming 
height as to menace their laying vio- 
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lent hands on each other, on which 
occasions, giving the point in conten- 
tion to the winds, my whole attention 
was turned toward the restoration of 
tranquillity, and the protection of 
their several wigs. One dispute be- 
t ween them, however, raged so furi- 
ously, that all my endeavours to pro- 
cure peace proved ineffectual, till 
they had fairly exhausted themselves 
in vociferating the thousand and one 
arguments brought by each, respect- 
ing the exact spot on which the de- 
cisive battle was fought between the 
Homans and Caledonians, in the time 
of the Emperor Domitian, and where 
Agricola remained master of the field 
— one affirming that it took place at 
Connie, and the other asseverating 
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that it happened near to Blairgowrie. 
And here I may mention, that this 
latter opinion appears to me the most 
probable; as, about two miles west 
of that place, an oblong square, said 
to be the Roman Vallum, is in the 
immediate neighbourhood of nume- 
rous tumuli, giving evident symptoms 
of its having once been the scene of 
a battle ; but whether of that fought 
between Agricola and Clalgacus, will 
now, in all probability, never be as- 
certained, in spite of the firm belief 
of one of the old sages in its favour. 

But, to enter more immediately 
into the train of the story which I 
purpose giving you, — for I have hi- 
therto been wofully digressing from 
it, — I must pass over the many cu- 
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rious vestiges of antiquity, which 
abound in Perth and- its neighbour- 
hood, and say, that in none of them 
did I feel so much interested as in 
the remains of the palace of the 
Ruthvens, where the murder of the 
last Earl of Gowrie and his brother 
took place. 

Having previously read all the dif- 
ferent accounts given by our histo- 
rians of this mysterious affair, and 
which, being somewhat contradicto- 
n. give so fair an occasion for con- 
troversy, I was not a little surprised 
to find the utmost harmony in opi- 
nion subsisting between my two 
guides on the subject of the Gowrie 
conspiracy, which they both roundly 
affirmed to have been the contrivance 
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of King James ; bringing forward, in 
proof of this belief, many traditional 
stories — shewing me the charter of_ 
confirmation, granted by him, of the 
rights and privileges of the town of 
Perth — the decreet obtained from 
him, by the burgh of Perth, against 
the burgh of Dundee, respecting t ben- 
con tested rights, shortly after the 
alleged conspiracy — and, likewise, a 
MS. Chronicle, still preserved in the 
town, which states, that King Janies 
VI. came to Perth on the 15th day 
of April, 1 (id , and was made Provost 
of that town ; on which occasion lie 
partook of a banquet at the Market- 
cross, where there were eight pun- 
cheons of wine drunk dry. lie at 
the same time subscribed the guild- 
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book with his own hand, Jacobus Rea’, 
par cere subjectis, et debettare super bos. 
That he then also gave a considerable 
sum of money in grant to the hospi- 
tal for the poor at Perth, which was 
kept secret for a number of years ; 
being, as is supposed, appropriated 
during that time as a bribe to the 
people who were possessed of influ- 
ence in the town, the King having 
given no charter for it, or in any man- 
ner instructed the ministers or elders, 
who had the management of the in- 
stitution, in his having made such a 
gift. 

From these circumstances the two 
old gentlemen drew such inferences 
as were seemingly to be deduced from 
the facts ; that is, that had the King 
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been innocent, it was much more 
likely, that the town where such a 
diabolical conspiracy had been hatch- 
ed would have become the object of 
his aversion, than that he should, so 
soon after, have chosen to honour it 
with such marks of his especial fa- 
vour as he had never granted to any 
other place in his dominions ; more 
especially as he knew full well, how 
much the Earl of Gowrie, and his 
progenitors, had been the objects of 
the inhabitants’ devoted attachment, 
and how roughly they were inclined 
to handle him on the day of the Earl’s 
death, — at which time the men of 
Dundee, over whom he had since 
given them so decided a victory, Avere 
under arms to march to his rescue. 


13 
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All these things considered, I could 
not but join with my two old friends 
in supposing, that James’s favour to 
Perth was meant to conciliate the 
town’s-people, and silence the fama 
clamosa. But, as it has been truly 
said “ none are all ill,” we may even 
suppose, that the King might pursue 
this course as a salvo to his conscience 
for the injury he had done the peo- 
ple of this place, in depriving thfem 
of the protecting influence of a fami- 
ly, who, it appears, had been studious 
of their interest for many past gene- 
rations ; which supposition is strictly 
in conformity with his versatile cha- 
racter, (in so far, at least, as I have 
been able to comprehend it ;) in illus- 
tration of which take an anecdote of 

VOL. III. k 
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the relentings of liis nature, as related 
by Arthur Wilson, in his “ History 
of Great Britain,” which has just oc- 
curred to my memory : — * 

This Prince, when in England, ha- 
ving lost some papers relative to a 
Spanish treaty, fell into such a pas- 
sion with an old attendant in his bed- 
chamber, named Gib, whom he had 
carried with him from Scotland, on 
the charge of his having mislaid them, 
that, on its being refuted by Gib, he 
reviled him in the most opprobrious 
manner, and who kneeling, the more 
earnestly to protest his innocence, re- 
ceived a kick from his Royal Master. 
This indignity raised the spirit of the 
attendant, who reminded the King, 
that, having served him faithfully from 
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his youth, he had little deserved such 
recompence ; and, rising from his knees, 
expressed the determinationtolive.no 
longer with him, since he could not 
do so without being subjected to such 
disgrace ; on which he left his pre- 
sence to return to Scotland. Soon af- 
ter his departure, another attendant, 
with whom the King had intrusted 
the papers, hearing of what had hap- 
pened, brought them to his Majesty, 
who immediately sent post after Gib, 
swearing neither to eat, drink, nor 
sleep, till he had seen his face again. 
On his entrance into the chamber, his 
Majesty kneeled down, protesting he 
would never rise from that posture 
till his old servant had forgiven the 
unmerited insults he had received ; 
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and although Gib modestly declined 
arrogating to himself such power over 
his Koyal Master, yet would he not 
move from his humble attitude until 
the words of remission were pronoun- 
ced. 

Nor is this sort of conduct at all 
unusual with people of inconsiderate 
and hasty tempers, of which our own 
observation may have convinced us. 
For my own part, I am acquainted 
with a gentleman of this tempera- 
ment, whom the waiters at a certain 
hotel which he frequents are said to 
be in the practice of provoking to be- 
stow injurious usage upon them, that 
they may be nourished by the golden 
showers of his penitential relentings, 
w hich never fail to descend upon them 
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after his fit of passion is gone by, as 
naturally as the rain falls after a thun- 
der-storm. 

I would therefore argue, that there 
is nothing out of the way, provided we 
allow him to have been the aggressor, 
in the King’s taking such methods as 
have been related, to efface the sense 
of injury from the minds of the inha- 
bitants of Perth, and to appease, in 
some measure, his own wounded con- 
science. But, if we suppose him in- 
nocent, we must for ever remain at a 
loss for a clue to his conduct. For, is 
it to be credited by common sense, 
that he, who was ever so feverishly 
alive to the dread of treachery, would 
have so soon trusted himself in the 
midst of a town, where, if Gowrie had 
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laid a plot against his life, some of his 
accomplices, it is more than probable, 
might still remain ? Or is it consist- 
ent with the usual conduct of him. 
who condemned so many to death, 
on the absurd supposition of their 
wishing to injure him by the means 
of charms and incantations, that he 
should become thus suddenly forgi- 
ving and placable ? Or did it savour 
of the tender mercies of him, who, in 
short, never failed to punish, with the 
utmost rigour, all who committed the 
most trivial offence against his person 
or authority, — as witness the instances 
recorded in “Arnot’s Criminal Trials,’* 
which, without searching further, may 
be taken as very sufficient specimens 
to uphold the truth of what I am ad- 
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vancing. In short, I do not recollec t 
one instance in which, as the aggrie- 
ved party, he shewed any mercy to- 
ward the unfortunate culprit, save 
sometimes in the matter of the cabals 
raised against him by thePopish Lords, 
which appears to me to have been the 
effect of the wholesome fear he had 
before his eyes of their prowess, min- 
gled with a spice of contradiction to 
the clergy, in which he was fond of 
indulging. 

All these things considered, *it ap- 
pears to me to surpass any ordinary 
comprehension why he should have 
taken the town of Perth so imme- 
diately under his particular protec- 
tion, or why, as I said before, he did 
not rather let the whole weight of his 
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indignation fall upon a city, whose 
principal citizen had made so atro- 
cious an attempt upon his life. 

I shall also here mention another 
of what I consider the strongest evi- 
dences against the King, — the tes- 
timony given of the disbelief of his 
asseverations, so firmly maintained by 
that excellent and upright man, Mr 
Robert Bruce. This minister, we are 
informed by Calderwood, on being 
urged to confess his belief in the ac- 
count published by King James after 
the murder of Gowrie, wrote a letter 
to the Town Council of Edinburgh, 
in which he declares, “ That, in the 
chair of truth, by the grace of God, 
he is resolved to follow the word and 
spirit of truth,” and therefore conti- 
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nued to persist in his refusal to ex- 
press his conviction of that which he 
doubted, for which he underwent 
many persecutions, and was banish- 
ed from his native country. We are 
also informed, by the same authority, 
that, on the King’s embarkation for 
Denmark at the time of his marriage, 
“ he willed Kobert Bruce to be ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the coun- 
try, and proceedings of the Council, 
professing that he had more confi- 
dence in him than in all his nobles.” 
And, in a letter written to him by 
the King while absent on that expe- 
dition, he confesses, “ He will be ob- 
liged to him while he liveth, for the 
travail he hath taken in his absence 
to keep the subjects in order, and to 
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light out the rest of his battle, see* 
ing he was to come home shortly with 
a greater courage.” Thus it appears 
that Bruce must have had ample op- 
portunities, while so trusted and fa- 
voured by James, of forming a judg- 
ment of his character ; and wliat the 
result of his observations was, is plain- 
ly spoken in his refusal to credit his 
w ord in a matter, where to doubt his 
veracity w r as virtually to accuse him 
of a flagrant crime. 

In this view of the subject, I found 
that I was not only joined by my tw T o 
antiquarians, but also by nearly every 
one with whom I became acquainted 
during my sojourn of a fortnight in 
that ancient tow n. I began nowto per- 
ceive, that the popular belief of the 
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Earl of Gowrie’s innocence, grounded 
on the traditional accounts which pre- 
vail there, and in which they had been 
instructed from their youth, was the 
original cause of the hearty concur- 
rence of my two guides on this single 
subject, while, in all others, they ap- 
peared to make a point of differing 
from each other most materially, and, 
as I have related, in general most 
bitterly. Whether it was, therefore, 
from their amicable behaviour while 
discussing this point, which made 
their company more pleasant than 
ordinary, or from the extraordinary 
interest which I could not help taking 
in the old story of the unfortunate 
brothers, I know not ; but so it was, 
that I generally found myself stand- 
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ing with the old gentlemen, at some 
hour of each day, near to Gowrie 
House, where I frequently pictured 
to myself the whole scene of their 
murder, while hearing from my in- 
structors some new circumstance in 
corroboration of what had become my 
fixed opinion of the treachery of King 
.Tames ; and so strong a hold did this 
story take of my mind, on a spot 
where so many people appeared still 
as much interested in the fate of these 
unfortunate young men, as if the tra- 
gedy of their death had recently ta- 
ken place, that it frequently led me 
to spend my evenings in reviving 
my recollections relating to them, by 
reading the different historical narra- 
tions of the circumstance ; and I was 
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particularlypleased by the convincing 
arguments used by Pinkerton, in his 
Dissertation on the Gowrie Conspira- 
cy, as inserted by Laing in his His- 
tory of Scotland, and which that his- 
torian, according to my judgment, 
does not at all invalidate by his after 
recantation in regard to the letters of 
Logan of Restalrig, — the whole evi- 
dence of their authenticity resting on 
two questions — First, Whether Sprott 
was so successful an imitator of Res- 
talrig’s writing, as to be able to de- 
ceive those who were acquainted with 
his hand, and style ; and, secondly, 
Whether there existed a sufficient 
stimulus, on the part of the King and 
his parasites, to engage the wretched 
man in such a scheme, to support the 
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testimony of the King in regard to the 
alleged plot. Now, that forgeries of 
writing, as successful as those in ques- 
tion, have frequently been executed, 
requires no proof, from the variety of 
such instances which have occurred. 
Neither does it seem to me that there 
can exist any doubt of its having been 
a most desirable and acceptable piece 
of - service to the King to have the 
reality of the conspiracy thus vouch- 
ed, and, consequently, the truth of 
his assertions proved, in defiance of 
what we are informed had been the 
universal discredit in which they were 
held. This was, indeed, such a tri- 
umph, that we are told it drew tears 
of joy from the eyes of the King’s 
councillors ; but whether altogether 
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produced by sympathy with their 
Royal Master, on the removal of so 
foul a stain upon his fame, or by some 
secret feeling of private interest, it is 
hard to determine. 

Whatever impression, my dear 
friend, all these circumstances which 
I have now related (and which it is 
possible you were previously acquaint- 
ed with) may have made upon your 
mind, I can only say, that they were 
so convincing to me, that I left Perth 
for Edinburgh with scarce a doubt 
remaining on my mind of the injus- 
tice done to the memory of the Earl 
of Gowrie by all those who brand him 
with the crime of treason against his 
sovereign. On my arrival here, this 
subject was uppermost in my mind, 
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and led me into some long disputa- 
tions with several of its enlightened 
inhabitants, whom I found by no 
means so ready to take for granted 
all my hypothesis, or even to admit 
what I considered incontrovertible 
facts ; nay, I even perceived myself to 
be sneered at for broaching so stale a 
subject, and was beset by some young 
limbs of the law, who annoyed me 
sorely with their “ quiddits” and their 
“ quillets,” and that sort of skirmish- 
ing warfare, in which they employed 
the artillery of small wit, so hard to 
be borne by one like myself, who, you 
know, am always an enthusiast in 
whatever happens to be my hobby for 
the time being. I remain, however, 
still firm to my text, though, I must 
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confess, I am now and then assailed 
with some slight misgivings on points 
where I had thought myself secure of 
the best of the argument. 

On one of these occasions, I was by 
no means sorry to turn aside the wea- 
pon of my adversary, by catching at 
a proposal just then made by one of 
the company, that a party should be 
made to visit Wolf’s Crag by water, 
this denomination being, it is univer- 
sally understood, bestowed by the au- 
thor of the u Bride of Lammermoor” 
upon Fastcastle, the ancient resi- 
dence of Logan of Restalrig. This 
fell in exactly with my humour ; and 
it was immediately settled, that, if 
the following day proved favourable, 
we should embark, at seven in the 
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morning, at the chain-pier at New- 
haven, and proceed in a boat down 
the Frith, in order to examine this 
sea-beaten old tower. 

Much amusement ensued on its 
being suggested, that we should pro- 
vide ourselves with pick-axes and 
shovels, to make a search for a trea- 
sure, which, one of the gentlemen 
assured us, had been once secreted 
within the precincts of the ruin ; 
bringing in proof of this the known 
fact, of a certain great character in 
Edinburgh having now in his posses- 
sion a contract, entered into between 
Napier of Merchiston and Logan of 
Restalrig, to discover, by means of 
the art of the former, this hidden 
hoard. Knowing that such old cas- 
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ties are seldom without subterranean 
apartments, I, however, provided my- 
self with an apparatus for procuring 
light, instead of the before-mentioned 
implements, — not with any idea, you 
may suppose, of following so wild a 
legend, in expectation of discovering 
the treasure, but with the desire of 
leaving no part of so interesting a 
place uninvestigated. 

The next morning proving fine, 1 
found myself at the water’s edge be- 
fore the rest of the party ; for, with 
all the impatience of a schoolboy on 
the approach of a holiday, I had not 
been able to sleep for many hours. 
And now I hear you exclaim, “ Will 
that restlessness, in pursuit of what 
is new, never leave him ?” — But peace, 
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m y dear friend ; it is the trick -of my 
nature, and cannot be conquered. I 
trust it hath never led me astray from 
the paths of rectitude, though it hath 
frequently beguiled me into those of 
difficulty and danger. 

While I loitered on the pier, nei- 
ther perceiving the boat, nor my com- 
pagnons du voyage , I began to reflect 
that I had not eaten anything; and, 
feeling more than usually appetized 
by my walk, I turned my steps to- 
ward a neighbouring tavern, where I 
ordered breakfast. Meanwhile, I be- 
gan to observe a tall, portly-looking 
man, who was sitting at one end of 
the room into which I was ushered, 
and who, without noticing me, or ap- 
parently anything that was going on, 
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read for a few minutes at a time, from 
a book which he held in his hand, 
something which appeared to inte- 
rest him in such a degree, as to absorb 
every faculty of observation. Then, 
again, he would lay down the book, 
with the open part turned to his knee, 
and mutter sundry unintelligible ex- 
pressions, glancing over the room ever 
and anon with a vacant eye. 

My idea of the matter was, that he 
laboured under a fit of mental de- 
rangement; in which opinion I felt 
fully confirmed, when, after my break- 
fast was brought in, and I had pour- 
ed out my first cup of coffee, he ap- 
proached the table at which I was 
sitting, with sundry mutterings, and 
many odd gesticulations, and com- 
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menced a most furious and uncere- 
monious attack on my rolls and but- 
ter, seizing at the same time upon a 
couple of eggs, and drawing toward 
him a plate of ham, all of which 
quickly disappeared between a pair of 
capacious jaws, furnished with a set of 
grinders that might well have rival- 
led those of the holy friar of Copman- 
hurst. At length, fearing that this 
enormous act of repletion might pro- 
duce a fit of apoplexy — for his face, 
which was before of a most rubicund 
hue, began to assume a purple tint, 
giving symptoms that the passages 
of respiration were much incommo- 
ded — I hastened to present him with 
a cup of coffee to assist in clearing 
them ; which, without looking at me. 
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he received from my hand with a 
most profound inclination of the 
head, and an expression of simpering 
complaisance, which little accorded 
with the previous lengthened solem- 
nity of his features. The table be- 
ing by this time entirely cleared of 
its eatables, I ordered in a fresh sup- 
ply ; of which, on its arrival, I took 
care to convey a reasonable quantity 
to my own plate, while, to my no 
small surprise, all which I left unap- 
propriated was speedily consumed by 
the voracious stranger, who devour- 
ed all that was placed within his 
reach, but made no attempt to pro- 
cure another cup of coffee, — which I 
at length handed to him, when he 
for the first time stared in my face, 
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and, seeming to recollect himself all 
at once, burst into a most uncontrol- 
lable fit of laughter, from which he, 
however, almost instantly recovered, 
on seeing, I suppose, evident marks 
of surprise in my countenance. He 
now hastened to apologize for his 
rudeness, by telling me, that his ab- 
sence of mind was at times so great, 
when employed in the consideration 
of any difficult case, that he entirely 
lost all perception of what was going 
on around him, adding, in a most 
whimsical manner, as a striking in- 
stance of this abstraction, that he had 
taken it for granted that he had just 
been receiving his coffee from the 
hands of some fair lady, until happen- 
ing, at length, to fix his eyes upon 
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my face, his risible faculties were 
overcome by the sight of a plentiful 
supply of black whiskers, and a well- 
bronzed visage, which he never recol- 
lected to have had the pleasure of 
seeing before, and begged my pardon 
for having intruded upon me, alleg- 
ing, that the sight of the viands, after 
an appetizing dip he had been taking 
in the Frith, had led him mechani- 
cally to the breakfast-table. 

I professed myself perfectly satis- 
tied with this apology, and said some- 
thing civil on the good fortune of his 
patients for whom he was in the prac- 
tice of studying so deeply; having 
been misled into the belief of his be- 
ing a medical man, by the mention 
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he made of a difficult case ; when he 
gave me to understand, that he was 
making out, not a medical, but a legal 
case, for a gentleman who claimed a 
Title said to have been long since 
extinct. — “ So,” thought I, “ another 
man of parchment truly, Jack Cade, 
and his accomplice Dick, would have 
found their preliminary work of “ kill- 
ing all the lawyers” no easy job here : 
where it may be literally said of them, 
as they do of the moschettos in the 
West Indies, “ that if you kill one, 
some hundreds of them come to the 
funeral.” 

By this time it drew near seven 
o’clock, when, desirous of being at 
the place of appointment, I settled 
my bill with the waiter ; and as two 
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breakfasts were charged, from an idea, 
I suppose, that I had invited my new 
acquaintance to partake of that meal, 
1 paid for both, as he appeared to have 
relapsed into one of his absent fits, and 
I ‘-bought the amusement which the 
oddity of his conduct had caused me 
well worth so trifling a tax. 

After leaving the tavern, I was pro- 
ceeding towards the pier, when I was 
overtaken by my quondam friend, 
who accosted me with a lofty demean- 
our, and a countenance inflamed with 
ire “ Stop, sir,” said he, while he 
took his purse from his pocket ; “ I 
confess that I am not a rich man ; 
but neither am I poor, and least of all 
am I so mean as to sit on another 
man’s coat-tail, and push myself into 
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his company, that I may som upon 
his purse. Be pleased to receive again 
what you have just paid for me.” 

I attempted to argue the matter 
with him, insisting that I would have 
no objection to his returning so slight 
an obligation the next time we met 
in similar circumstances. 

This, however, would not content 
him ; and, after his announcing him- 
self as Mr Peter Papyrus, a searcher 
and expounder of old records, resi- 
dent in Edinburgh, we settled the 
matter amicably, by my promising to 
sup with him on the following even- 
ing. 

While we were adjusting this knot- 
ty point, we continued to walk on to- 
gether till we reached the party who 
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were now waiting for me on the quay, 
to several of whom he appeared to 
be perfectly known ; and, hearing 
that we were bound for Fast-castle, 
he craved permission to be allowed 
to accompany us, having, as he said, 
arrived at the knowledge of many 
curious facts relating to its ancient 
proprietors that had inspired him 
with an earnest desire to visit it. 

This request being most willingly 
acceded to on our parts, we embark- 
ed in a boat furnished with six stur- 
dy rowers, that we might be provided 
for all contingencies, in case the wind, 
which w r as then fair, should either 
change to a quarter less favourable, 
or be succeeded by a calm. 

It continued, however, to blow a 
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fresh and favouring gale, which car- 
ried us in three hours down as far as 
Dunbar Castle, and so near to it, that 
we distinctly discerned its outline, 
and that singular-looking rocky arch, 
which is said to have been the en- 
trance to its dungeon vaults. And 
here Black Agnes and her heroic 
deeds occurred to my memory with 
such force, that, annihilating time and 
space, I beheld her, with my mind’s 
eye, standing on the battlements ex- 
horting her soldiers, and perform- 
ing all the offices of a valiant com- 
mander. 

Our friend Papyrus now became 
talkative, and gave us the account of 
its having been burnt by Kenneth, 
King of Scotland, in 858, — of its ha- 
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ving given shelter to Edward the Se- 
cond, after his defeat at Bannockburn, 
when it was commanded by the Earl 
of March, — and of its having been, 
destroyed, in a fit of despair at the 
improbability of keeping it, by Pa- 
trick, Earl of Dunbar ; when Edward 
the Third obliged him to erect it 
again at his own expense, and receive 
into it a garrison of English soldiers. 
But of all the reminiscences belong- 
ing to it, none appeared to me more 
worthy of notice, than that of its ha- 
ving several times sheltered the beau- 
tiful Mary of Scotland, and that it 
was from its walls she marched to en- 
counter her fatal defeat at Carberry 
Hill. 

After speaking of its ancient glory, 
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Papyrus mentioned briefly its pre- 
sent proprietor; and then entered 
into a long dissertation on the ances- 
tors of that acute statesman, bringing 
in, as I thought, head and shoulders, 
the genealogies of half the families in 
Scotland, to which no one appeared 
to listen except myself. Nor can I 
say I was exceedingly sorry, when the 
breeze slackening, and the boat be- 
ginning to roll, the enormous cargo 
he had taken in became unsettled, 
and “ suddenly a grievous sickness 
took him, that made him gasp, and 
stare, and catch the air,” rendering 
him utterly silent, at least in speech ; 
while, the men taking to their oars, 
the boat passed rapidly over the un- 
dulating billows, and, in the course 
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of five hours from the time of leaving 
Newhaven, we found ourselves under 
the precipitous and nearly insular 
rock on which stands Fast-castle. 

We, however, in vain examined its 
northern side, in the hope of finding 
a landing-place. It seemed only to 
present masses of rock to our view, 
lying at the foot of headlong steeps, 
by which there appeared no possibi- 
lity of ascending. At length, after 
much search, we discovered some 
steps, «ut in the rock, immediately 
belo# tke ruin, by which access had 
formerly been obtained to the Castle ; 
but they were in such a decayed and 
ruinous state, that it was unanimous- 
ly agreed by my companions, that it 
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would be tempting our fate to ven- 
ture on them. 

One of our young gentlemen, of 
whom, with Papyrus, I shall alone 
speak in particular, had provided 
himself with a fowling-piece, and now 
began to make war upon the sea-fowl 
that were wheeling in circles round 
the rock ; from which unmanly and 
cruel sport I could not persuade him 
to desist, though many of the poor 
things he had wounded were sitting 
on the waves uttering piercing cries 
of distress, which, joined by- the shrill 
shriekings of their mates in the air, 
might, one would have thought, have 
been sufficient to deter the lordly 
creature man from so base an exercise 
of his power. One of these birds, of 
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the gull species, fell into the boat; 
and. I think I never beheld anything 
more lovely than its pure white plu- 
mage, varied, on the back and wings, 
with a beautiful violet tinge. It was 
very near death when I took it up ; 
and, as it struggled and looked around 
for the last time, it appeared to me 
as if bidding an affecting farewell to 
its native elements of air and water, 
where it had so joyfully exercised the 
unbounded liberty bestow ed upon it 
by its bountiful Creator ; and I could 
scarce avoid cursing in my heart the 
contemptible dandy figure, which sat 
in the stem of the boat exulting in 
this pitiful proof of his dexterity. 

By this time we had made the cir- 
cuit of the ruin without finding a 
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single place that offered the slightest 
prospect of our ascending to the top ; 
and we agreed to return to a small 
bay that we had passed, at the dis- 
tance of about a mile, which afford- 
ed a good landing-place, and, by a 
zig-zag road, cut in the bank above, 
offered a tolerably decent path to the 
traveller, — which road, I was after- 
wards informed, was made in order to 
convey a life-boat down to this bold 
and dangerous part of the coast. 

In rowing round the rock i* order 
to discover a landing-place^ l\had 
observed the entrance of a pretty 
large cavern, into which the water 
was rushing with the noise of “ deep- 
mouthed thunder;” and where, on 
repassing it, I was determined to en- 
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ter, having an idea that it was a place 
which had formerly been the entrance 
that communicated with the vaults 
of the Castle. In this opinion I was 
decidedly joined by Papyrus, who 
brought many reasons in support of 
the utility of such a passage, which, 
while it afforded an opportunity of 
egress and regress to the inhabitants 
of the Castle, could, from its situation, 
be so easily defended from the over- 
hanging battlements. 

I therefore made the boatmen push 
into it, which, the tide being nearly 
at the full, they effected without 
much trouble ; and, accompanied by 
Papyrus, I sprung upon a flat piece 
of rock that afforded me a firm foot- 
ing, and was in the act of proceeding 
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to explore my way to its interior, 
when one of the sailors called after 
me, to be upon my guard lest I should 
disturb the slumbers of a colony of 
seals, who, when thus encroached up- 
on, became extremely dangerous. — 
Upon hearing this, my companion, 
who had appeared as anxious to ex- 
plore the cavern as myself, began to 
waver in his resolution, and at length, 
after endeavouring in vain to turn 
me from my purpose, stepped again 
into the boat, from which our young 
dandy immediately sprung, purposing 
to brave the danger with his gun, 
which he loaded with ball, and fol- 
lowed me a short distance up the ca- 
vern ; when, just as I had ascended a 
large piece of rock, and received the 
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fowling-piece out of his hand till he 
mounted after me, a huge wave made 
an inroad on the place where he 
stood, and, taking a vigorous sweep- 
round him, carried him back with it 
to the mouth of the cave, where his 
head was seen bobbing up and down 
like the buoy at a lierring-net, and 
where his accounts with this sublu- 
nary world would have been quickly 
closed, had his cries not attracted the 
attention of the people in the boat, 
who held out an oar to him, by which 
means he regained his station on 
board, after one of the most complete 
duckings and dismal alarms ever sus- 
tained by a poor exquisite. Nor could 
I for my life refrain from a hearty fit 
of laughter at the forlorn figure he 
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cut, with his locks, which were erst 
so well curled and scented, hanging 
like rats’ tails about his rueful visage, 
which the fright had rendered of a 
ghastly hue, while he sat shivering 
and gathering himself up into the size 
of a half-drowned baboon, which he 
very much resembled, now that his 
clothes were clinging to his spare fi- 
gure, instead of being puffed out in 
sundry directions, to make his shape 
resemble as much as possible that of 
a pigeon. 

I did not proceed far after this ad- 
venture, when a turn round a jutting 
piece of rock obscured the day fight so 
much that I was obliged to have re- 
course to my match-box ; and, having 
trimmed a small pocket lantern, I 
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proceeded, keeping a cautious look- 
out the while — not having, I can as- 
sure you, any wish to turn the laugh 
against me, by waging, like Captain 
M‘Intyre,an unsuccessful war against 
a phoca. 

It was not, however, my fortune 
to encounter one ; and, finding the 
passage become yet narrower and 
more difficult, from the number of 
loose pieces of rock that every mi- 
nute threatened to put an end to my 
progress, by choking up the passage 
altogether, I laid down the gun, which 
had become exceedingly troublesome 
to me, and stretching forward my arm 
as far in advance as I jcould, I placed 
the lantern before me, following it 
frequently through crannies which 
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with great difficulty admitted my bo- 
dy. At length, when I began to be 
heartily weary of my serpent-like pos- 
ture, and disheartened with the small 
prospect of success which the nature 
of the passage held out of its ending 
in the manner I had supposed, a stop 
seemed all at once put to my research- 
es, by what appeared evidently the 
termination of the cavern, when I had 
arrived at a small square place, deep- 
ly bedded with gravel. 

Here I sat down to rest myself, 
not a little chagrined by my disap- 
pointment, while, by way of amuse- 
ment, or rather from a sort of rest- 
less idleness, I turned over with my 
hand the gravel and small fragments 
of rock where I was sitting, when I 
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discovered among them some pieces 
of lime rubbish of that hard and com- 
pact kind peculiar to old buildings, 
which somewhat surprised me, as the 
cavern had ascended too much for me 
to suppose that the sea could have 
washed them in, which it otherwise 
might have done, on their falling from 
the walls above. This once more set 
me to work to examine the place in 
which I was enclosed, and, on peer- 
ing behind a large slab of fallen rock, 
I thought I discerned the top of a 
kind, of archway, which appeared the 
work of art ; and on forcing myself 
round, I found that I was right in my 
conjecture, for it proved to be an en- 
trance from the interior, which was 
nearly filled up by loose lime-rubbish, 
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that had fallen from within, which I 
immediately set to work to remove ; 
and indeed I soon found that my own 
weight contributed in no small degree 
to sink them so much, from the light- 
ness with which they were piled to- 
gether, that a hole was made suffi- 
cient for me to creep in at. Now I 
perceived that the space into which I 
had entered admitted of my standing 
upright ; and, on taking my candle 
out of the lantern, that I might see 
the more clearly, I found myself at 
the foot of a flight of spiral stairs, 
which were partly cut out in the rock, 
and partly built, and that it was from 
the falling of partial pieces of the 
letter that the crumbled mortar had 
proceeded. 
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I began to ascend with alacrity, 
and choosing the firm parts which 
still remained of the steps, I quickly 
mounted to the topmost one, and ar- 
rived at a door, which, from its strong 
construction, appeared to have once 
formed a pretty secure defence against 
intruders, but, having lost one of its 
hinges, had become incapable of shut- 
ting, and therefore presented no ob- 
struction to my entering a chamber 
about eighteen feet square, which, it 
appeared from an iron grating in the 
vaulted stone roof, had once been 
lighted in that direction, but which 
was now totally dark ; I also observed 
a door- way, built up, nearly opposite 
to the one by which I entered ; and, 
from the small vestiges that remain- 
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ed of its last inhabitants, I immedi- 
ately concluded them to have been 
smugglers. There were three or four 
gin-ankers, one or two of which had 
fallen to pieces ; these had been ap- 
parently used as seats, for they were 
ranged round a part of the floor where 
the remains of some burnt sticks shew- 
ed that a fire had been kindled, the 
smoke of which had escaped as it 
might, there being no vent for it that 
I could perceive, save the iron gra- 
ting in the roof. 11 ut what most en- 
gaged my attention, was a huge wood- 
en chest, that stood in a recess of the 
wall. It was strongly secured by broad 
iron bands, that traversed it in every 
direction, and further fortified by 
three locks, each being, from the ap- 
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pearance of the key-holes, opened by 
keys differing in construction from 
each other. Seeing the locks much de- 
cayed by rust, I imagined they might 
give way ; but, on my endeavouring 
to wrench them from the wood, I 
found them still strong enough to bid 
defiance to my utmost efforts ; and, 
on taking a more minute survey, I 
quickly perceived that I had been 
giving myself much unnecessary trou- 
ble, for 1 discovered that one end of 
the chest had been completely staved 
in ; and, on putting my candle with- 
in it, I found that it only contained 
a number of papers and parchments 
loosely scattered on the bottom, per- 
haps left there by those who had ab- 
stracted from it some richer booty. 
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On pulling out a handful of the 
writings, I found them to be charters 
granted to the proprietors of Fast- 
castle, as far as three and four cen- 
turies back. Among the handful I 
brought out at the second or third 
application to the chest, was a roll, 
marked on the back, “ Anent the 
Gowrie Conspiracies bearing the date 
1611 . 

It is impossible, my dear friend, to 
convey to you any adequate notion 
of the surprise and joy which possess- 
ed me at having, in so singular a Plan- 
ner, acquired what I conceived might 
prove the only authentic documents 
now existing of an affair which had 
puzzled all the wisest heads in Chris- 
tendom for upwards of two centuries. 

13 
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This hitching at a time, tocj, when 
my thoughts 5 had so accidentally and 
recently been employed ujDoh the very 
subject, almost persuaded me 
had been guided, as I hinted before^ 
by the agency of some 
being, in order to my becoming the 
explainer of this mysterious' affair ; 
and my former scepticism , on these 
subjects giving way before my extra- 
ordinary situation, I almost expected 
to be addressed by old Caleb Balder- 
stone; discerning, as I thought, pretty 
clearly, that- the place where I now 
stood was no other than tile u Secret 


Chammer.” Do not despise the tran- 
sient folly of your friend, ^lesXieP 
you, that I looked up seygg^|5H 
from the papers in my heri^ferw^ 
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On pulling out a handful of the 
writings, I found them to be charters 
granted to the proprietors of Fast- 
castle, as far as three and four cen- 
turies back. Among the handful I 
brought out at the second or third 
application to the chest, was a roll, 
marked on the back, “ Anent the 
Gowrie Conspiracie,” bearing the date 
1611 . 

It is impossible, my dear friend, to 
convey to you any adequate notion 
of the surprise and joy which possess- 
ed me at having, in so singular a Plan- 
ner, acquired what I conceived might 
prove the only authentic documents 
now existing of an affair which had 
puzzled all the wisest heads in Chris- 
tendom for upwards of two centuries. 
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This happening at a time, too, when 
my thoughts had so accidentally and 
recently been employed upon the very 
subject, almost persuaded me that 1 
had been guided, as I hinted before, 
in tlie agency of some supernatural 
being, in order to my becoming the 
explainer of this mysterious affair ; 
and m\ former scepticism . on these 
subjects ghing way before m} extra- 
ordinal \ situation, I almost expected 
to be addressed bj old Caleb Balder- 
stone : discerning, as I thought, prett} 
clearly. that> the place where I now 
stood was no other than the “ Secret 
C hammer.” Do not despise the tran- 
sient loll} of your friend, tvhen I tell 
\ou. that I looked up several times 
from tlu* papers in my hands, expect- 
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ing to sec some such person, with his 
“ thin grey hairs, bald forehead, and 
sharp high features, illuminated In 
my lamp." In this expectation l was, 
however, as you may suppose, totally 
mistaken, nothing occurring to in- 
terrupt the death-like stillness that 
reigned around me. 


“ For, though this vault 

Was to tho sounding surge so near, 

A tempest there you seam* e«*tild iieai. 
So massive were the walls.’’ 


I stood, however, lost, as it were, in 
amazement at the eircumstanecwhich 
had just occurred, and pondering over 
the fame I was to acquire as the dis- 
coverer of these valuable papers ; but, 
instead of obeying the first impulse 
suggested by their possession, which 
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was to pry into their contents, I re 
listed the temptation, and liaviuj*; se- 
creted them in a deep inside* pexrket, 
ol‘ my frock-eroat, I prex'eeded to eli]> 
again into the same repe>site>ry of an- 
titjuity. and pvdletl out several roils 
e>f’ pape*r similar te> that f have me*n- 
tione*d, the contents e>f which were*, 
like- it. also labelled on the back. One 
e»f these T slippered, from the way in 
whie-h it was marked, to be* e-onne-ete-d 
with the one I Intel already secure el. 
and 1 plaee*d it accordingly in the- 
e;pposite- pocket, leaving, with re-grot, 
sundry other interesting elocuments, 
w hich 1 was unable to carry with me*, 
ami w hich I found could nett belong 
in the remotest degree to those 1 had 
eletermined to bring off! but which, 
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nevertheless, I looked upon as trea- 
sures not to be abandoned with in- 
difference. 

As it was no part of my plan to ex- 
hibit my acquisitions to my fellow- 
voyagers, I buttoned my coat, and 
stroked down my pockets, so as to 
flatten the papers, and reduce their 
bulk to such dimensions as might not 
attract their notice, and, closing the 
door of my lantern, descended to re- 
trace again my way to the boat, which, 
from my previous knowledge of its 
intricacies, I accomplished in one half 
the time it had taken me to work my 
passage inwards. But what was my 
dismay, when, on reaching the en- 
trance of the cave, I discovered that 
the boat was gone, nor could I so 
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much as see a single sail, as far as 
sight could reach over a boundless 
ocean. It was in vain that 1 whooped 
and hallooed till I became hoarse, 
and at last fired off the fowling-piece ; 
no answer was returned to these sig- 
nals of distress, excepting by the sea- 
fowls. whom it probably reminded of 
their previous misfortunes. 

I was extremely at a loss to sur- 
mise the cause of my having been de- 
serted in this manner. The sea was 
calm and unruffled as a lake, except 
when* it dashed its waves against the 
neighbouring rocks ; I therefore en- 
tertained no fear of any accident ha- 
ving happened to the boat ; yet I 
could not suppose 1 had been volun- 
tarily abandoned. Ilad I discovered 
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tlit* secret chamber to be stored with 
full casks of spirits, instead of finding 
a few empty ones, I might have ima- 
gined some smuggling lugger bad 
picked up our boat's crew at the en- 
trance of the cave, to prevent the 
discovery of tlieir concealment, till 
they, had removed their cargo; or, 
had it been in the time of war. I 
might have feared that our sailors 
were pressed into his Majesty's ser- 
vice. J>ut, all things considered, not 
one feasible conjecture could T make 
on the subject; so I e’en ! set myself 
down on a stone in front of the ca- 
vern’s mouth, which, from its perpen- 
dicular formation on each hand, and 
the tide's flowing into it, precluded 
me from attempting to climb to its 
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out si do, and from any view. i'xoo])t a 
straight-forward one. And tliere I 
sat. for tlu* space of an hour and 
half much inclined, long before the 
expiration of that time, to exclaim, 
with the valiant Pistol's companion. 
Now would 1 give all my fame for 
a pat of ale and safety !" 1 was not. 

however, driven to echo in sober se- 
rious. *<> ignoble a wish, for. at the 
expire An of the time* 1 have men- 
tioned, nsy spirits were exhilarated 
by the uclcome sound of oars, and 
tlic l ewiet of human voices, which, 1 
must confess, thrilled to my heart as 
the\ might have done to that of the 
hwt mariner on a wreck, when about 
to he rescued from his perilous situa- 
tion ; for I think it is not easy to con- 
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eeive a more sincere joy than I ex- 
perienced when the boat was once 
more thrust into the mouth of the 
cave to receive me on board. 

As I gave vent, in some measure, 
to this feeling, I observed a sly in- 
dication of suppressed merriment on 
the countenances of the sailors, whom 
I immediately began to rate roundly 
for having made me wait so long for 
the boat, when they informed me, 
with great civility, and many “ your 
honours,” that on my remaining in 
the cove longer than had been ex- 
pected, the other gentlemen had in- 
sisted on their landing them in the 
bay before mentioned, which they 
dared not refuse to do, particularly 
as the young gentleman, who had 
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been bonding in the water, declared, 
that if lie sat much longer in his wet 
clothes, he should infallibly die of 
cold ; and that they hoped I would 
forgive them for the fright I had got 
in being left so long in sic an eerie 
place. Now, although I was not al- 
together pleased with this insinua- 
tion in regard to the alarm I had sus- 
tained, I found I could not put such a 
face on it as flatly to deny the charge ; 
but, as nothing certainly is more sen- 
sibly felt by most men than the most 
distant su spicion of their having been 
subjected to the passion of fear, I was 
suddenly seized with a determination 
of manifesting my courage, by ascend- 
ing the rocks in a way my companions 
had deemed impracticable, and thus 

..*■ O 
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tacitly crow over them for the circui- 
tous rout they had taken to the ruin ; 
which I was further urged to by my 
belief that mv having been abandon- 
ed in the way I have related was the 
contrivance of my dandy friend, in 
retaliation for the laugh I had indul- 
ged myself in at his expense. I there- 
fore made the men bring the boat 
close to a ledge in the rock, which 
1 had not observed when the tide 
was higher, on which I stepped, and 
choosing the firmest footing that the 
decayed steps afforded, 1 flrew my- 
self up, by clinging to the projecting 
pieces of rock, much to the admira- 
tion of the sailors, and the horror of 
such of the party as had reached the 
rock above, and were looking down 



n/>on me, in momentary expectation 
of beholding me fall backwards into 
the sea ; but, having escaped so me- 
lancholy a fate, I presently stood un-. 
scathed in the midst of them. 

We found the remains of Fast- 
castle a mere ruin, indeed ; but who 
could be otherwise than interested in 
its scattered fragments? — at least it 
was not I, when I connected it with 
the sior\ that had lately engaged my 
attention, and with that of the noble 
and unfortunate Master of lhivens- 
wood. and his old and faithful sene- 
schal, so graven on my memory, as 
related by their unknown historian, 
whose magic pen leaves no doubt 
upon my mind that he is a descend- 
ant of Michael Jscott v the wizard, and 
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who, notwithstanding our model n 
opinions on such subjects, inherits 
no small portion of his powers of 
“ gramarye.” All and each of the 
scenes he describes as having passed 
upon this isolated rock were before 
my eyes, and I wandered from point 
to point, conjecturing, from the for- 
mations of the remaining foundations, 
what apartments they might former- 
ly have contained ; but, more espe- 
cially, I set myself to find out, if pos- 
sible, with what part of the building 
the door of the apartment I had dis- 
covered (and which 1 imagine the 
smugglers had built up) communica- 
ted ; but here I got bewildered in my 
conjectures, and could only guess, 
from the distance I had ascended in- 
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td the bowels of the rock, that the 
grating which had formerly given 
light to it must be near the surface, 
and only concealed by the rubbish 
which had fallen down on it. 

I was disturbed in these research- 
es by being summoned to dinner by 
my companions, who were just then 
joined by our young beau, who, hal- 
ving remained by the way to dry his 
clothes at a farm-house, arrived in 
the van of the boatmen who bore the 
provision baskets, and a pitcher of 
cool water from a neighbouring spring, 
which they had been informed by the 
way it was necessary to provide them- 
selves witli ; for “ the tower well,” so 
much lauded by lipnest Caleb, is now 
as dry as his wine Ijutts, though a 
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circular hole, filled up with stones, 
bears testimony to its having once 
existed. Our provisions being spread 
upon the ground, we seated ourselves 
around them, and did ample justice 
to a repast, which, though neither 
furnished with “ black-cock, veal-fio- 
rentine, nor roast kid,” was yet such 
as Caleb woidd have thought himself 
abundantly fortunate in being able 
to place before the Lord Keeper and 
his daughter, in lieu of the sumptu- 
ous bill of fare furnished them by his 
fertile imagination. We ate our din- 
ner to all appearance on '•flic exact 
spot where Mysie was wont to exer- 
cise her culinary art ; at least so we 
concluded, by the appearance of a 
stone sink whicji slil] remains entire, 
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with a spout cut from it to carry off' 
the water into the sea beneath. On 
this spot, the ludicrous scene descri- 
bed to have passed between the old 
woman and Caleb, when, in the full 
triumph of his new contrivance to 
<ave the honour of the mansion, he 
annihilated the hatted kit which 
was lbr t he Master’s dinner,” so seized 
upon our imaginations, that the re- 
mains of the old walls once more rung 
to a peal of laughter, as unextinguish- 
able as that which took place in the 
hall after the thunder-storm. 

A s the young kitty wakes flew round 
the rock where we sat, I could not 
help regretting Caleb’s apparent ig- 
norance of their savoriness, whiclf 
might have wonderfully assisted his 
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wits on St Margaret’s day ; havihg 
myself lately met with them served 
up in several different ways, and 
equally good in each. 

Near to the place where we dined 
we observed several mushrooms had 
sprung up, the appearance of which 
we could account for in no other 
way except by supposing, that Caleb’s 
white broth, or some such fructifier 
of the soil, had here “ larded the lean 
earth.” 

During the time occupied by our 
meal, my new friend Papyrus, who 
had now recovered from his sea in- 
firmity, entertained us with many 
particulars respecting the last Logan 
9£ Eestalrig and his family, which I 
shall not mention hire, reserving them 
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to* assist me in illustrating the facts 
contained in the before-mentioned 
second roll of papers, should I ever 
require their aid. I was so much 
struck with the depth of knowledge 
he displayed, that, considering the 
treasures I had just discovered, I 
looked upon him as a most valuable 
coadjutor, and in this expectation 1 
have '-ince found myself amply justi- 
fied. 

But if my recollections were amu- 
sing while [occupied Mysie's kitchen, 
they became sombre in an equal de- 
gree, as, on leaving the rock, I stood 
upon the narrow pass which connects 
it with the main-land, and which for- 
cibly reminded me of the bridge by 
which the Musseuaon, according to 
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Lord Byron, “ skate into Paradise.” 
There I stood ruminating on the last 
affecting words, dictated by the de- 
mon of despair, which were address- 
ed to his faithful domestic by the 
unfortunate Master of havens wood, 
and there I might have remained for 
some time longer, had I not been 
disturbed in my graver reflections by 
the shouts and vociferations of my 
companions, who were winding fast 
out of sight among the hills, and 
which disturbed my reflections so 
much, that I immediately quitted a 
place which I, however, resolved soon 
to revisit, that 1 might secure what 
of the remaining papers appeared to 
me of any value ; and which I may 
here mention, f ,y ‘ passant, as having 
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since done, under the pretence of col- 
lecting minerals from the cave, — for 
I have hitherto most studiously kept 
secret the contents of the old chest, 
except from Papyrus, whose assist- 
ance lias proved of much value to 
me. 

You are too well acquainted with 
me, my dear Torpedo, to require me 
to dv.oll upon the impatience that 
took pove>-sion of me to reach my ho- 
tel in Kdinlmrgh. after 1 became re- 
leased t V* an niv Wol fa-crag recollec- 
tions. In short, each hour became a 
day until I could examine the con- 
tents of my pockets; and I grew 
more impatient at every little delay 
that occurred in our homeward pas- 
sage, than ever I remember to have 
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been before in my life. The pret'ty 
sayings, and harmless remarks, of the 
imp of fashion, who sat beside me in 
the boat, and whom I was tired of 
“ fooling up to his bent,” made hu- 
so splenetic, that I could scarcely re- 
frain from uttering a most bitter phi- 
lippic against his stays, which, ever 
since the wetting they had got, creak- 
ed and crazed in a manner not to be 
endured. 

The time, however, at length arri- 
ved, when, springing ashore at Leith, 
and, scarce staying to bid my fellow- 
passengers good evening, I hurried 
home, and, instructing the waiters to 
deny me to any friend who might 
happen to call, I was quickly arrayed 
in my dressing-gown and slippers, 
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ail'd, placing the rolls of paper on a 

table before me, sat down to discover 

whether the expectations I had form- 
¥ 

ed. from the writing on their out- 
sides. tv ere well founded or not. 

The first one 1 opened was that 
entitled. " Ancnt the Gowrie Conspi- 
racy in which I soon became so 
much i nt ('rested, that I left the other 
roll unopened until I had perused, 
or rather skimmed the surface of it; 
for, so cramp was the hand in which 
it was written, so obscure the ortho- 
graphy, and so much was it defaced 
by the relentless hand of time, that 
all I could do was to make out its 
general meaning. But this was suf- 
ficient to keep me from resting, un- 
til, by the help of ray friend Papyrus, 
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I completely made out and under- 
stood every line of it ; when it struck 
me, that it would become more into- 
resting by being put into the form of 
a modern- novel, by which compliance 
with the prevailing taste of the day 
it was more likely to be read. 1 have 
accordingly laboured hard in my new 
vocation, that this relic of antiquity 
may be kept from the public as short 
a time as possible. 

Yet, my dear friend, you must not 
imagine, while thus employed, 1 have 
suffered myself to suppose that this 
child of my adoption is to escape lash- 
free from the castigating whips of 
the critics ; far from it, 1 assure you. 
They are a race of beings who, how- 
ever some folks piay affect to despise, 
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I am well aware are now more formi- 
dable than ever to the person who 
ventures to dress up a new dish of 
literary trifle for their eminencics’ 
pampered appetites, which have not 
only been fed of late with whatever 
of sweet or piquant can be mingled 
together by human genius, to form a 
feast for the imagination, but have 
been accustomed to find in it a de- 
gree- of solid nourishment formerly 
unknow n in this sort of composition. 
Nor have l forgotten to bear in mind 
the heavy expenses of printing, pub- 
lishing, &c. Now, as to the first of 
these dampers, my consolation is, that, 
though a storm of critical wrath 
should rage around me, I have a snug 
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little retreat of impenetrable obscu- 
rity, where 1 can hear it spend its 
fury without being exposed to the 
blast ; for, having no ambition to ap- 
peal- in the character of an author, I 
have so misled all, except yourself, 
Papyrus, and the small party who ac- 
companied us, who, for good reasons 
known to myself, will keep strict si- 
lence, that I fear no detection. And, 
as to the last, that is, the demands 
upon my purse, I must bear it as I 
may, and, if disappointed in this my 
first venture, be under the necessity 
of suppressing what remains of cu- 
rious and interesting matter now' in 
my possession, which, in my opinion, 
will be an irreparable loss to all the 
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novel readers in these united king- 
doms, but by which means 1 shall 
avoid involving myself in any further 
expense. I confess, however, that I 
shall be extremely sorry to prevent 
the lovers of antiquity regaling them- 
selves with stories of such undoubted 
authenticity as they seldom have an 
opportunity of perusing. For, how 
can I doubt their genuine truth, when 
I ha\e found the story already tran- 
scribed, so far as it goes, correspond 
so nearly with what is related in sun- 
dry old books and MSS., which my 
learned friend Papyrus has pointed 
out to me, and with those I saw at 
Perth, as well as the traditional ac- 
counts preserved there ? And I feel a 


vol. hi. 
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strong conviction tliat equal reliance 
may be placed on the truth of those 
narratives which still remain in my 
possession. Eut, should the discern- 
ing public differ from me in this opi- 
nion, and think proper to consider 
them as fictions, I shall make every 
man, and woman too, welcome to en- 
joy their own sentiments on the mat- 
ter, without commencing a war of 
words upon the subject. 

1 have now only to add, what I 
find 1 have hitherto neglected to 
mention, that the other roll of papers 
which I brought with me on my first 
expedition to F ast-castle, contains (as 
I have hinted in the story about to 
be published, and which I have en- 
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titled “ St Johnstoun,") the history 
of that son of Logan of Restalrig who 
is there introduced to the reader ; 
and that I have discovered, on my 
perusal of it, that the papers contain- 
ing the story now printing were given 
to him by one of the Earl of Cowrie’s 
family. 

Excuse my having thus long tres- 
passed upon your patience ; and pray 
let me have your candid opinion of 
“ St Johnstoun” as soon as you have 
read it, which I will enable you to do 
with all possible expedition, by order- 
ing a copy to be forwarded to you the 
moment it is bound up. 

Farewell, my dear friend. Be kind 
enough to remember me most cordi- 
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ally to all your family circle, which I 
hope to join before winter sets in ; 
and believe me now, as ever, 

Yours most truly, 

Peregrine Rover 

Edinburgh, 

September 30, 1823. 
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